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ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Luck was with them for as they turned the corner of the building 
they saw a group of children. 


“Right from Toytown!” laughed one of the young men. “All this 
animal needs is a wooden platform on wheels on which to stand, 
isn’t it, sonny?” 


. “Quiet, Beauty! There, Terry! Off, Prince!” she calmed thera, 


knowing she must or they would surely drag her down. 


“Baal Baa!” exulted Billy, and peered over the edge on the amazed 
people below. 


Silas doubled up like a jack-knife. Hat, umbrella, carpet bag, each 
flew in a different direction. 


He nearly lost his balance when he discovered a big green parrot in 
one cage and in another a wise looking bird with a white necktie. 


CHAPTER I 


A SURPRISE FOR BILLY WHISKERS 


IHEN Billy Whiskers, his faithful wife Nannie, the chums 
Stubby, a short-tailed dog, and Button, a mammoth black 


cat, went to sleep in their comfortable quarters in Mr. 


Watson’s spacious barn one December night, they little thought the — 


whole world would be transformed before the morning light. But 
this was the case, for when the lazy sun peeped up in the east again, 


and the farmyard animals heard Mr. Watson open and shut the 


kitchen door and then slide back the great barn door, it was a new 


world they looked upon. The hedge was bending under a burden of 


snow, the evergreens in the yard were great fluffs, and the meadows 


lay under a soft white blanket as far as eye could reach. 

“Fturrah!” barked Stubby in glee. “Hurrah, I say!” and he 
scampered out, frisking about in the snow and burying his nose in it 
where it had drifted against the corn crib. “Come out for a frolic, 
fellows!” he called enthusiastically. ‘Oh, I say,.my dear fellows, 
do come out!” 

“Ugh!” shivered Button. “I’m not so delighted with it as Stub. 
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y Ll go into the house and toast myself before the living-room fire 


when Mr. Watson has finished feeding the stock.” 


“Well, the house does look inviting,” remarked Nannie. “Some- 


, a) 
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‘ - body’s been busy since sundown. Look at the windows, please,” and 
she hurried out into the barnyard to carry on a complete inspection 
of the house. 
Now when I tell you that it was the twenty-fourth of December, 
you will not be surprised to hear that every window did look different 
* from all other times in the year. Mrs. Watson believed in Christmas 
cheer, and she took special pride in making her house festive for this 
4 holiday. Spick-and-spandy clean curtains had been hung after every 
room had been given a thorough cleaning by Hulda, the maid-of-all- 
work, and then she had carried down from the attic a big box marked 
“Christmas trimmings.” From out of it Mrs. Watson had lifted 
half a dozen red stars and as many flaming wreaths. 

“Now, Hulda, hand me that satin ribbon,” she said, and carefully 
tied a handsome bow on the wreath she held so that the brown pine ; 
cone would rest against the ribbon. This she hung at one of the 
front windows. | 

“All four windows facing the road must be dressed exactly alike,” 
she declared, “and we'll put the stars in the upper chamber windows. | 
That will please Helen when she comes—from the time she was a 
tiny girl, she always liked the stars to hang in her bedroom windows.” 
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- So, long after dark, the work went on 


be strung with tiny electric lights. He had just finished putting 
them in place and had come back to the house to turn the switch in 
order to assure himself that his work had been rightly done when 
the first light fluffy flakes of snow began to fall. 

“Flo, mother! We’re to have a white Christmas!” he shouted as 
he snapped on the switch—and the solemn spruce became a dazzling 
thing with its glory of red and blue and green lights. 

“I’m so glad!” rejoiced Mrs. Watson, bustling to the door. “O 
father, isn’t it pretty? I’m so happy you thought te do it this year, 
for it certainly does make a lovely sight. It will be prettier still with 
snow on its branches, won’t ite” 

“Now where’s the fixin’ I brought home this afternoon?” asked 
the farmer as he stepped inside. “Might as well put that up too, I 
suppose,” and he followed his wife to the back porch and opened a 
huge box. “Um! There’s nothing just like it, is there, mother?’ 
he asked, sniffing the woodsy odor of pine. 

He lifted out a big wreath of ground pine, bore it into the kitchen 
and held it while his wife made it gay with red, red ribbon which 
she tied into a full bow, letting generous ends fall gracefully at 


one side. 
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in the house—-nobody minds ! 
long hours just at Christmas, do they? And Father Watson had his” 
share to do, too, for there was one spruce out in the yard that had to 
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“There, father, now hang it with the bow to the left, won’t oea?? 
she said, giving it a last pat. 

This is how it happened that Nannie’s eyes opened wide in amaze- 
ment as she rounded the corner of the house the next morning and. 
spied the front door with its wreath of green, and the windows with 
their hangings of red. . 

Now Nannie had lived on the Watson farm long enough to know 
what these signs portended, and she quickly turned and bustled back 
to the barn, announcing as she entered, ““There’ll be company at this 
house today! You'd better be careful, Turkey Red,” addressing the 


‘biggest gobbler in the yard. “It may mean the end of you!” 


Tt was just ten by the kitchen clock when Mr. Watson put on his 
overcoat, drew his cap down over his ears, and calling a cheery, 
“Hope the train’s on time this morning, don’t you, mother?” made 
his way to the barn. 

True to his reputation, Billy Whiskers was at the farmer’s side as 
he went over to where the automobile stood, and as Mr. Watson took 
off the blanket that covered the radiator, he looked down at the goat 
with a twinkle in his eye and said, “Well, old fellow, why are you 
herer Want to go to town with me? You'll freeze your whiskers, 
you will! Gettin’ colder every minute!” 

Billy shook his head as if defying King Winter, and gave two short 
baas. They meant, “Yes, sir!” and without waiting for Mr. Watson 
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to open the door of the touring car, he leaped up and in. The fact 
is, the front seat beside Mr. Watson was regarded by Billy as quite — 
his own when Mrs. Watson was not going. So now Mr. Watson _ 
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tucked the blanket around Billy, saying, “Well, if you wish! The 


’ 


youngster will be glad you came to meet ’em, I suppose,” and after 
a little persuasion the engine began its regular purr-purr-purr, and 
out of the barn and down the road they sped, taking their way to the 
pretty little town of Mapledale. It was the nearest railroad station 
—nearer the farm by some miles than Fond du Uac. 

“Whew! Whew!” thought Billy. “How I wish Mr. Watson had 
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put on the side curtains! It is colder’n Blixen this morning, for 


Pf 
sure!” 


But it did not take long to travel the four miles to town, and as 


the train was reported twenty minutes late, both Mr. Watson and 


Billy Whiskers basked in the warmth of the stove in the depot until 
they heard the train whistle shriek its warning as it approached the 


river bridge. 


They hurried out to the platform and watched the train grow 
from a tiny speck into a thundering monster as it came nearer and 


nearer. The whistle screeched again. Billy was sure as sure it was 


not going to stop at all, and then, wonder of wonders, it did! And first 
thing he knew, Billy had leaped past the porter, up the steps of the 
Pullman, baaed his glad greeting to Mr. Johnson, lowered his noble 
head in a bow to Mrs. Johnson—who was the Helen Mother Watson 
had talked about as she hung the Christmas stars the evening before 
—nearly knocked dainty little eight-year-old Mary down in his joy 
at seeing her, and ran on into the coach, to see if there was anyone 
else he ought to greet. 

He had scarcely made his way through the narrow passageway 
when ‘“Toot! Toot!” screeched the whistle, there was a slamming of 
doors as the porter closed the vestibule, and Billy had just time to 
raise himself by putting his forefeet on the railing that guards the 
passage windows of a Puliman to see dismay on the faces of Father 
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“Here’s a great to-do!” said the big goat to firmeete “The fami 
coming home and I bound for goodness knows where, all in the sam 
breath! A pretty to-do, I should say!” and he dropped to all fours 
a most crestfallen goat. | 
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CHAPTER Ii 
IN WHICH BILLY WHISKERS KEEPS CHRISTMAS 


|H1, look, daddy—daddy, look!” shouted a little six-year-old 


aA Fie from where he stood in the door of the drawing-room 


= of the Pullman. ‘He’s come for Christmas!” 

aa aoe so much surprised at what had befallen him, stood 
stock still. Quick as a flash the little fellow turned to the long seat 
in the drawing-room and picked up a holly wreath that lay there on 
the top of what was obviously a Christmas box, for it was all decked 
out in white wrappings and heavy silver and gold cord. He tossed 
the wreath over Billy’s head. The green against Billy’s white coat 
was very effective. But that was not the reason Billy tossed his head 
high, pawed impatiently and then started careening down the aisle. 
The sharp-pointed holly leaves pricked him, and hot-headed Billy 
resented the pain. But tossing his head did not relieve him one bit. 
When he tossed his head, the holly dug his back. When he lowered 
his head, the misery was merely transferred to his breast. 

“Baal Baa! Baa, baal” 

Bobby, the little lad from the drawing-room, pursued the goat 
down the car, thinking he was inviting him to a frolic. His daddy, 
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knowing the ways of a goat, followed his son to see that no real harm 
overtook him. 
Most of the passengers did not raise their eyes from the magazines 


and newspapers with which they were whiling away the journey until 


after Billy had passed their seats, so all they saw was a small lad 


pursued by his father. But when the three neared the rear of the 
Pullman, Billy found the door shut off his escape. 

Now the four young college fellows occupying the last two sections 
in the Pullman were wide awake to the adventure that offered. 
Football training made them unafraid of tackling a mere goat. A 
pair of brawny arms reached out and grasped Billy firmly around 
his neck. Before Billy realized what had happened to him, his fore 
feet were held by another fellow, and each hind foot was in the grip 
of the other two chaps. 

“Right from Toytown!” laughed one of the young men as Bobby 
and his father stopped by their section. “AII this animal needs is a 
wooden platform on wheels on which to stand, isn’t it, sonny?” 

Struggle as Billy would, he was held as in a vise, and quickly real- 
izing the situation, he became as meek as a lamb. 

“What shall we do with him, lad?” asked the fellow who held 
Billy’s forelegs. “What say?” 

Bobby puckered his brows, but Bobby’s father suggested, “Let's 
take him out to the observation car.” 
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“Done!” agreed all four young students, and so it was that the — 


journey through the train was begun. 


You may imagine their progress through another Pullman caused — 


some unusual excitement, and by the time they reached the observa- 


tion car at the rear of the train, there were many more beside Bobby a 


and his father following to see the fun. 
Wonder of wonders! When they reached the ohseranon car, 


there was a fine Christmas tree decked out with all the usual 


trimmings—brilliant lights, glittering snow hanging on the branches, 
highly colored ornaments, drapes of tinsel—everything, even to the 
beautiful angel in the very tiptop of the dazzling tree. And, better 
than all, around the foot of the tree were piles and piles of mysterious 
packages. Such queer shapes as the wrappings hid! And far the 
best of all, there was jolly old Santa busy about the tree. When he 
heard the noisy approach of the company, he straightened up and 
peered about as though caught in a guilty act. “Then his jovial smile 
came peeping around his mouth, his eyes twinkled, and he shouted, 
“Surprised me in the very act, didn’t you? Well, it’s all right—just 
so long as you round up every last youngster on the train. Hurry 
now! We'll have Christmas right now—though I had planned it 
for tonight after the lights were aglow. Hurry ‘long and bring in the 
kiddies!” Then spying Billy for the first time, “Graaa-cious! 
What have we here?” 
21 


ae “Not the kind you make in Toyland, Santa,” declared one of the 


ie college boys with a wink. “A real live fellow, you see!” 


“Well, sure ’nough!” agreed Santa. “He’s all right. Put him 


- right here in the place of honor,” and he drew up one of the comfort- 


able chairs of the observation car, and there Billy was, the great 


attraction of the train Christmas celebration! 

“Hooray for the goat!” shouted the boys, and were out of the coach 
on their happy errand of announcing the féte. 

Can you imagine the stir they made as they went through the 
coaches calling, ‘First and last call for Santa Claus! Observation 
carinthe rear! Every kiddy welcome! First and lasi call for Santa 
Claus!” in clever imitation of the way the porters call out the service 
of the diner. 

Fow quickly that observation car filled! Boys and girls well 


along in their teens were not too old to respond to the invitation, and 


- somehow the parents of a six-months-old baby thought ther son 


ought to see the frolic. It was a happy, excited crowd. And 
Billy was just as happy, just as excited as anyone. The fact is, he was 
quite too excited to do anything but watch the youngsters pour in and 
listen to their exclamations over the.tree and their happy greeting 
of Santa. 

Then the fat old saint in red began to distribute the gifts. He 
picked up one package, read the card, “To a little girl in blue,” and 
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handed it to a shy little miss who happened to answer that descrip- 


tion. With a keen glance around the group, he chose another pack- 
age and announced, “Addressed to a tall boy.” Billy couid contain 
himself no longer. He jumped down from his chair, walked up to 
Santa and nosed about his legs until the busy man glanced down at 
him. 

“Do tell!” he laughed. “The goat wants to help me!” And so 
he handed a horn to Billy with the command, “Carry it to the boy 
over there with his little sister!” 

How the children shouted when Billy obeyed! How little hands 
were stretched out timidly to touch the big white goat! And when 

fa! 


Billy carried the horn straione to the boy Santa had meant, lifted his ) 
head for the lad to take the gift, and then nodded gravely as the boy 

said, “Thank you!” ere he returned to Santa’s side, the children went 

ri, wild with delight. 

All this time the train had been speeding on its way. But what of 

" Father Watson and his guests left there on the station platform at 

‘ Me Mapledale without Billy Whiskers? Mr. Watson was speechless 

i" with amazement, and then gasped, ‘What will mother say?” 


s Mr. Johnson being a business man and trained to quick thinking 
ie said, “‘Let us step inside the station. We'll telegraph ahead to the 
Re train’s first stop and instruct the conductor what to do with Billy.” 
i | The ticket agent was likewise telegraph operator, and smiled as he 


read aloud the message for verification: 


g “Conductor, Train No. 55, 

i ; Oshkosh, Wisc. 

. _ Please return white goat which boarded your train at 

Mapledale to F. W. Watson, Mapledale, by Train No. 67. 
F. W. Watson.” 


i “Your Billy in mischief once again, eh?” inquired the agent, 
peering out of the little window at Mr. Watson who stood directly 
back of his son-in-law. 
“Well, he escaped us all pretty cleverly, whether he intended to do 
\ 
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from ee rascal !” 7 / 
“He'll arrive here at six-ten this evening. Will you be over for 


him or shall I keep him until tomorrow?” inquired the agent. 


“Oh, we’ll be here,—some of us,” answered Mr. Watson, and with 
that the party of four went out to the waiting auto and were soon on 
the way to the old farm. 

“Merry Christmas, children! Merry Christmas!” called motherly 
Mrs. Watson, throwing wide the door as the auto turned into the 
wide curve of the driveway. 

“Merry Christmas, mother dear!” called her daughter, while Mr. 


Johnson’s deep bass echoed a “Merry Christmas, mother!” 


And “Merry Christmas, grandmother!” piped Mary’s small voice. 
Such a happy time taking off coats and hats and galoshes and stow- 


ing them away in the hall closet! Such a mysterious time curbing 


_. grandmother’s curiosity with “(Never mind handling that package 


until tomorrow morning, mother! It’s Christmas, remember!” 
Such a warming of tingling fingers and toes before the crackling, 
blazing wood on the wide hearth! 

Mary loved everything about Christmas in the farm home, and 
first she would climb on grandfather’s lap and hug him close, and 
then stand beside grandmother, with her arm around her shoulders, 
and then run to her own mother to give her a swift, hard hug. 
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Of course Billy’s latest escapade was reported. Grandfather — 


began the story, but his daughter interrupted because he forgot how 
Billy got on the train. Then Mary added how they had seen him 
as the train tooted off. At last grandmother laughingly said, “Hush 
now, all of you! All I really know is that Billy boarded the train 
and is off, goodness knows where. Let’s see if Hulda has lunch 
ready; you must be hungry.” 

The time passed rapidly with so many things to tell one another, 
and Mrs. Watson finally said chidingly, ‘Father Watson, I’d be 
ashamed to watch the clock like that!” 

“Well,” he said, rising from his easy chair, “I might as well get 
going; it’s only forty minutes till train time and it’s wise to allow a 
little extra these cold days. Who wants to go ’long after Billy?” 

“T do! Oh, grandfather, please take me!” exclaimed Mary. And 
as her mother nodded her consent, she ran for her galoshes, coat 
and hat. 

When the six-ten flyer pulled in, a big, new crate was hastily set 
off, and inside it was Billy, safe as any goat could be and baaing his 
joy at seeing his owner again. 

“Billy, you old rascal!” exclaimed Mr. Watson, reaching through 

‘the slats of his prison and taking hold of one of his horns. ‘This is 
a pretty how-de-do, indeed! Why, whatever has he around his 
neck?” he said in amazement. 
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‘RIGHT FROM TOYTOWN!”’ (See Page 20) 


delight. “See, he’s all decorated in Christmas colors! Somebody’s 
given him a lovely collar of ground pine, with a red bow!” 

It was a happy Billy Whiskers who stepped out of the crate, for 
thoughtful Mr. Watson quickly released him, and all three, Mr. 
Watson, Mary and Billy, occupied the front seat of the auto as it sped 
back to the farm. 


CHAPTER III 
AN ADVENTURE BY NIGHT 


Y my pet left whisker,” exclaimed Billy as he stepped out of 

| the auto and ran into the big barn where Nannie, Stubby 

and Button were still puzzling their heads over his pro- 
longed absence, “I am glad to be back!” 

Nannie hurried to greet him as a dutiful wife should, rubbing her 
nose along his in affectionate welcome and saying, “‘Come then, dear, 
sit here in the nice warm straw and be comfortable while you tell us 
ali about your day!” 

“Hurry along,” urged Stubby. “I hear the house folks are going 
on a caroling expedition and I am going to tag along in just a little 
while.” / 

“A caroling expedition?” said Billy. ‘“What’s thate” 

“What's that?” repeated Stubby, amazed at Billy’s ignorance. 
‘You mean to say you never went caroling on Christmas Eve? Yeu, 
the goat that has traveled all over the world? I am surprised! I 
won’t,stop to explain about it; I’ll only suggest that you come along 
with ‘the Watson family and me,” and he strutted across the open 
barn floor. 
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That I just will!” declared Billy. ‘New experiences are what 


I am always seeking.” 

“Well, if you two must be on the go in a few minutes, do tell us a 
little of where you’ve been and what you’ve done,” said Nannie with 
a resigned air. Many years of life with Billy had taught her sweet 
resignation} ¥ 

So Billy commenced to account for the hours since he had left the 
barn that morning, and had just begun telling how he had been 
borne into the observation car when Mr. Watson opened the barn 
door and made his way into the box stall where big black Tom was 
kept. Fondly slapping the horse’s flank, Mr. Watson said, “Come 
on, Tom! You and Jerry are to enjoy the first sleighing of the 
Winter with us.” 

It did not take him long to hitch the fine team to the bob sled, to 
toss heavy blankets on top of the clean sweet straw that filled the box, 
and to climb to the seat. 

It did not take Billy Whiskers long to jump up behind him; and it 
took Stubby less time than it did Billy. Stubby was a nimble little 
dog, you know. 

Out of the barn they went, Billy and Stubby bowing farewell to 
stay-at-home Nannie and Button. The tinkle, tinkle of the sleigh- 
bells brought the house folks out. They had evidently been waiting 
for the happy sound. 
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aa As Mrs. Watson was helped in first, she exclaimed, “Why, father, — 
are you taking Billy and Stubby?” 
Never blinking an eyelash to betray the fact that he had no idea 


those two mischiefs were in the sled until his wife sPuks he replied, 
“They'll do no harm, I guess.” 

But it was little Mary’s happy laugh as she reached over and 
hugged Stubby to her that settled what really had never been a con- 
troversy about their going. 

The horses had been idle for days and days. In consequence they 
were full of life and danced and pranced for the crisp winter air 
filled them with high spirits. Quickly they turned in at the first 
neighbor’s house and drew up with a fine flourish before the side 
door. 

“Readyr” called Mr. Watson as Farmer Miller opened the door. 

“Tn a jiffy! Just as soon as we put on our coats!” and it was a 
jolly four—mother and father, with a son and daughter both in their 
early teens—that soon came trooping out. 

“Will Sally and Jack Peck go along?” inquired Mrs. Watson as 
the sled turned into the road again. 

“Sure!” answered John Miller. 

“Half a bushel of trouble, those two Pecks,” chuckled Mr. Watson 
from his seat. ‘They’re lively youngsters.” 

Down the road half a mile, to the Peck homestead, and they 
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gathered them in, tucked the robes around all once again and were — Ah 
_ off on the caroling expedition. | 
-__-It was a new experience to these folks—to sing carols at the Christ- 
- masti‘le, but Mrs. Johnson had insisted they must try it at least one 
a } year, to see if it did not pay big dividends in happiness. | 
‘ € n through the night they went, the stars twinkling brightly down 
pon them, the sleigh-bells tinkling sweetly as they made their way 
to a little, low farmhouse a mile or more away. 

Drawing the horses up in the driveway, there was a moment of 
intense silence as Mrs. Johnson used her pitchpipe to give the key. 


‘Then every voice took up the tenderly sweet air of: 


“Away in a manger, 
No crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Lay down His sweet head,” 


and on to the very last stanza of the beautiful song Martin Luther 
wrote for his own dear children. 

Long before the song was ended, the door opened and there in the 
lamplight stood the slight, stooped figure of a woman, a shoulder 
shawl drawn close about her. As the last notes died away, she 
called out in a quavering voice, “And a right merry Christmas to 
you all! It takes me back to dear old England, the caroling does, 
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and my girlhood. This is next best to having my dear daughter 


come home, which she can’t do this year. It was a lonely Christmas 


Eve I was thinking I’d spend. Sing again, and by that time there'll 
be tea and cake for you. The tea’s a-brewing this very minute!” 

No need to give a second invitation, for although the home was 
lowly, its hospitality was well known, and the entire company of ten 
trailed into the little kitchen, drank, ate and made merry. \ 

““What’s all the fuss about, do you think, Billy?” oes ae Stubby 
as these two tarried in the sled. 

“I don’t know. Beats me!” confessed Billy Whiskers. ‘We are 
going to see this thing through though, and perhaps we’ll find out.” 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!’ came the voices as the 
party returned to the sled and took their places again. 

“Merry Christmas you’ve surely given me,” said the woman from 
the doorway. “Merry Christmas to you all!” 

“That paid!” acknowledged Mrs. Watson. “To think she might 
have been alone this evening and all of tomorrow too had we not 
come caroling!” 

“Get along there, Tom and Jerry!” urged Mr. Watson. “It’s an- 
other mile to our next stop.” 

And Tom and Jerry obeyed, and “‘got along” with a good will, for 
in a few minutes Sally Peck said, ‘“‘There’s a light upstairs in the 
Smith house. I wonder whv.” 
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“We'll sing ‘O, Little Town of Bethlehem’,” said Mrs. Teka 
giving the key the moment the horses stopped, and manly bass, full 
contralto and girlish soprano joined in the words: 


“O, little town of Bethlehem, how still we see thee lie, 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep the silent stars go by, 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth the everlasting light,” 


and that moment a candle gleamed in a front window. 

“What a lovely custom that is!” exclaimed Mrs. Miller, and she 
had scarcely uttered the words when a man’s voice called out: 

“Sing on! My wife has been ill—so ill for a week that I’ve not 
been able to leave her long enough to get word to any of you. She’s 
better since noon today, and this will cheer her up after the intense 
suffering.” 

“Why, Neighbor Jones!” exclaimed Mother Watson. “I'll come 
right in and see what I can do!” and she stepped nimbly out of the 


sled before any of the men could help her. Bustling into the house, 


she made a quick survey and came back to say, “I’m going to stay 
overnight, father. She needs a woman, that’s plain to be seen. You 
go on back home. Never mind me—I’ll be having a good time all 
my own, playing nurse.” 
And that is really what happened. No one tried to argue. When 
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Mrs. Watson decided on a course of action, 
were useless. 

“Well, good-night, mother,” said Mrs. Johnson. “I'll take care 
of our folks and father’ll come over early in the morning to fetch 
you home.” 

“Now home!” said Mr. Watson, and Tom and Jerry must have 
understood the magic words for they clipped off the distance in next 
to no time at all. 

“Ahem!” said Billy as he snuggled under the robes close to Stubby. 
“Seems I smell something good. What d’ye suppose is in that big 
bucket Mr. Miller put in the sled when he got in?” 

“And in that big bag the Peck youngsters toted out from their 
houser” asked Stubby. 

“Let's see!” suggested Billy. “Both are right here beside us. You 
poke your nose through the paper bag and I'll investigate the pail. 
I’m sure I can work the cover off with my horns, and the folks are too 
_ busy with all their singing to notice us. Ill report what I find in a 
few minutes.” 

“Um-yum/” from Billy a few minutes later. “Oysters, sure as I’m 
alive! Gobs and gobs of oysters!” and the greedy goat forgot all 
about reporting to Stubby his success in opening the pail. 

“Crackers! Dry as dust!” sniffed Stubby as he tasted the contents 
of the bag. “Bill!” he said cautiously, nosing about to find his chum. 

3§ 


most folks knew words | : 


Billy I; y Whiskers 1 in 


an Bill-ee/’ growing more emphatic each time he had to 


repeat the name. 

“Huh? came the answer, and Stubby knew by the sound that’ 
- Billy Whiskers’ mouth was full of something. 

“What have you found?” asked Stubby. 

“Oysters—yum-yum!” replied Billy, taking another big mouthful. 

“As I supposed!” from Stubby in disgust. “The crackers in the 
bag told me as much. I’m no fonder of the one than the—” | 

“Father Watson, do look here!” and with that Mrs. Johnson gave 
Stubby a smart slap. “Jack, can you manage that goat? I fear we 
are to have no cyster stew!” 

“Whoa! Whoa there!” called Mr. Watson, and a quick investiga- 
tion was made to see what had been going on under the blankets. 
Such a scrambling! Covers were tossed back regardless of the 
nipping cold, and there were the two culprits, and there the opened 
pail and the broken bag. Crackers were scattered all through the 
straw, and some of the oyster liquor had been spilled, for the road 
they had traveled was none too smooth. But, for that matter, all of 
it might just as weil have been spilled so far as the proposed supper 
was concerned, for who would enjoy a stew after a goat had had first 
innings? As was all too apparent, for though Billy swallowed what 
he had in his mouth in one great gulp, his beard plainly showed 
traces of his feast. 
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“My whiskers!” exclaimed Billy when he recovered his breath. — : 
“Some change from the snug warmth of that sled!” | 


° ° e L) ; MG 
“Bow-wow!” objected Stubby in a series of staccato barks, and | 


shaking the snow from their coats, the two leaped into the road ahead 
of the team and were off toward the old farm. 

“Your Billy has scored once again,” laughed Mr. Miller in good 
humor. ‘Now that our supper is disposed of in this high-handed 
manner, suppose you set your neighbors down at their houses as 


you pass.” 
a7, 


you'll not let this decide you against caroling another year.” 
“Oh, no!” chorussed the others. 
“We can’t do that—not if we remember the expression on lonely 


Widow Windsor’s face, and the relief of worried Mr. Jones when 
Mrs. Watson offered to stay overnight,” added Mrs. Miller. 

When Mr. Watson unhitched Tom and Jerry and went into the 
barn to make sure each horse was in his own box stall—they always 
went in alone—he found Billy Whiskers curled up on a most com- 
fortable bed of sweet hay, and Stubby snuggled close beside him. 
‘The culprits were fast asleep! 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESCUED AND RESCUER 


oe Sy was Christmas afternoon. Mrs. Watson had returned 


Faithful old Hulda had roasted the turkey to a golden 
ee had turned out the cranberries into their mold, whipped the 
potatoes to a froth, brought out her choicest jellies, pickles and pre- 
serves. She had announced dinner and watched the family she 
adored gorge themselves with all her goodies. 

Out in the barn the farm animals had had an extra liberal feeding, 
for Mr. Watson had a soft place in his heart for his stock, and they 
always had a little more on holidays. “For,” said the genial farmer, 
“animals can rejoice on full stomachs same as the human critter.” 

About three o’clock Mr. Johnson drove his wife into the little town 
of Mapledale to make some calls on her girlhood friends, and it was 
just the natural thing that Billy should climb up on the back seat. 
4nd as a matter of course Stubby sat beside him. Button was far 
too comfortable to leave her place on the floor in front of the pleasant 
wood fire in the Watson living-room, where Mary sat on a low has- 
sock beside him, turning the pages of a Christmas story-book. And 
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Nannie was too much of a confirmed stay-at-home for her husband — 


to think about asking her to go along. 

“Won't you come in and see Jane?” asked Mrs. Johnson, as the first 
stop was made. “You remember she was bridesmaid for me and 
you haven’t seen her since our wedding.” 

“Certainly—and the call ought to be interesting, anyhow, because 
she’s been abroad for a long time, hasn’t she?” 

“Fa, ha!” exulted Stubby. “That leaves us free to explore the 
town, doesn’t it, Billy?” 
said the goat. ‘No time to lose!” and with that 


“Come ’long,” 


the two were out of the auto and trotting down the village street. 

They had not gone more than two blocks when Stubby gave a 
happy little bark and ran ahead of Billy to overtake quite a company 
of other dogs. 

“Well, and here’s still another friend!’ exclaimed a tall, well- 
built woman, as she stooped to give Stubby a friendly pat. “You 
make seven, don’t your My three, with whom I started, the dachs- 
hund from next door, Allen’s Irish terrier, Wright’s police dog, and 
now you. Well, come along—and Billy Whiskers, too.” 

No one ever did know which dog broke away first, or for what 
reason, but suddenly all seven started pell-mell for the lake which is 
the pride of Mapledale. All the fine homes are built on its shores, 
and summer and winter it affords many good times for old and young, 
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Across the ice those dogs scampered. Mrs. Beck evidently felt sure 


they would soon return for she did not make any attempt whatever to 


bring them to heel. The lake is about two hundred yards wide, and a 


the dogs were well out toward the middle when the ice cracked. It ae 


cracked more, and all seven dogs were in the water! It was a fight — 


for their lives. Mrs. Beck looked about for help. Not a person in 
sight! Home was too pleasant a place to leave on Christmas after- 
noon, Ah, over there was a bench—she hersclf had rested on it 
many a hot afternoon last summer. 

She tossed off her hat, offered a silent prayer of thanksgiving that 
she was an athlete and had dressed for walking. Without a second 
thought she stepped out of her skirt and sport coat. Carrying the 
bench to the shore of the lake, she pushed it out on the ice. Once 
it was on the ice, it was easy to slide it rapidly along. 

“Coming!” she shouted encouragingly to the struggling dogs. 
“T’m coming! Fight on!” 

Now she must use utmost care—she was near the animals. She 
lay flat on the ice and pushed the bench ahead of her. Now it was 
over the open water! She must use all her strength to hold it firmly. 
She was tilting it, to give the dogs a chance to get a better foothold 
than the slippery ice afforded. ‘There was an ominous cracking—the 
ice gave way, tipped with her, and she slid into the water among 


the dogs. 
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“Q-o-oh!” she gasped as the shock of the icy water gripped her 


body, and “O-oh!” again in distnay as the dogs crowded close around 


ates her, taking her as their only hope of life. 


“Quiet, Beauty! There, Terry! Off, Prince!” she calmed them, 


H knowing that she must or they would surely drag her down. “Follow 
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- me—follow me!” she ordered, and swam to the edge of the hole. 


“Up, sirs! Up over my shoulders! Quickly!” 

Five of them made the effort, all five of them succeeded. 

_ But where was Jappy, her spaniel? She felt something drifting 
under her and, reaching down, grasped her. pet and threw him, 
dying, out on the ice. 

Worn out by her struggle in the icy water, where she had been for 
‘almost twenty minutes, she gave up the dachshund for lost and tried 
[to pull herself up on the ice. . 

Major, the police dog, aided her’ valiantly, tugging at her 
‘shoulders with his teeth. The other dogs barked to give the alarm. 

But Billy Whiskers—where was he? Not a shirker, surely? 

Something had seemed to tell Billy there was serious trouble ahead 
when Mrs. Beck had discarded her outer garments, and he had 
turned tail and hurried back to the Watson auto, then up the front 
walk to the house Mr. and Mrs. Johnson had entered where he began 
butting the front door. So busy were the people inside the house 

renewing old acquaintance that it was some minutes before they 
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, gave heed to the thuds being delivered on the front door, The 
there was some hesitancy in opening the door for such an active goat 
—and after they did and Billy stood in the hall, he could not seem 


to make them understand he needed help—wanted someone to follow . 
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auto—perhaps something is wrong there.” 
_And out they went—but nothing needed their attention there. 
They stood looking about a moment before returning to the house 
when Mrs. Johnson inquired, “‘Where’s Stubby?” 


“That’s it!” said her husband. ‘“Something’s happened to the dog. ; “ 


Where is he, Billy?” he asked. 


Quick to realize his victory, Billy dashed off down the street, the | 


two men following, while the women returned to the house. 


“No, no!” shouted Mrs. Beck as she saw Billy lead the men out 
ontheice. “Don’triskit! Pray, don’t riskit! Geta rope—a rope, 
I say!” 

“By gad, she’s right!” exclaimed Mr. Johnson. “But where will 
we find one?” 

“Flere in the boathouse!” directed Mr. Peters, familiar with his 
surroundings. 

Ere they had found the rope and started out to her again, Major 
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had again fallen into the water, and there was a dog and a woman in 


Ae 
_ danger once more. 


“Here it comes!” shouted Mr. Johnson as he flung the rope out 
to her. 
“Too bad! Try again!” he called, drawing it in quickly as ene 


saw she had missed grasping it. 

“Don’t give up! ‘Third time!” and the rope was hurled out to 
her again. 

“lve got it!” she panted, and then the two men began to pull it 
tight. 

“Give slack first!” she cried. “I must save Major! He tried 
to save me!” 


ibe 


“Forget him! A dog’s a dog!” roared out Mr. Johnson. 


“And a noble creature!” came back the woman’s voice. Reaching 


‘out, she seized Major, and both were pulled onto the ice together. 


By this time a crowd had gathered on shore, for the cries of 
rescued and rescuers had been heard. 

“Flere—put her in my auto!” offered one, and “Tumble her in 
mine. I'll rush her home,” beseeched another. 

So in a luxurious closed car with heavy robes wrapped about her, 
Mrs. Beck was driven home and put quickly to bed with wool 
blankets, hot lemonade and all the other things she needed to fight 
off a siege of pneumonia. 
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“QUIET, BEAUTY! THERE, TERRY! OFF, PRINCE!” SHE CALMED THEM, : 
KNOWING SHE MUST OR THEY WOULD SURELY DRAG HER DOWN. pa 


(See Page 42) 


“Good Billy! Brave Billy? said Mr. J onan eaten ie oer | 
_ as the limousine drove off. 


“Baal! Baa, baa, baa!” from Billy, and he insisted on going over 
where a crowd tarried around the dogs who had been brought to 


~~ shore. 


“Sure enough,” said Mr. Johnson, “our ean, is but half aa 
Stubby is among those dogs or I miss my guess.” 

And there they did find Stubby, a sorry looking little dog, halt 
frozen from his plunge into the lake. Big-hearted Mr. Johnson 
picked him up, wrapped him in a robe that was offered, and carried 
him back to the house. 


“Guess we have a fine adventure to tell you,” the men said as they 


_ stepped into the living-room where their wives were sitting, “but first 
_ of all, this dog needs a brisk rub-down.” 


While Stubby was getting the best attention a dog ever had, the 
story was told, and because they decided it was not wise for him to 
be exposed to the weather any more that day, a bed was made for 
him in the cellar. Billy kept him company, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson decided to return to the farm to report the exciting incident 
to the family. 
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CHAPTER V 
IN WHICH THERE IS EXCITEMENT 


]/ TUBBY woke the following morning none the worse for his 
=j| shivery experience the day before. 


“Morning!” he barked, and Billy sleepily opened his left 
eye, gazed at Stubby a moment and then returned to slumber. 

That was not at all to Stubby’s liking, and he repeated the greet- 
ing, “Morning, Billy!” . 


Knowing there would be no further peace for him, Billy rose to 


his feet, stretched, yawned and then baaed a brisk, “Morning, 
Stubby, old dear! How are you this fair morning?” 

“Never better!” declared Stubby, frisking around the furnace- 
room to prove it. “Let’s go out for a run,” he proposed. 
_ Up the cellar steps to the grade landing, and with baaing and 
barking they soon made it known they wished to go out of doors. 
The maid, never once thinking she was giving them freedom her 
mistress would not wish them to have, opened the door with an “Out 
with you both!” and they took quick advantage of her permission. 

The world and its adventures were theirs! 

“Great luck, I say,” barked Stubby. 
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ischief — 
heat _ “T£ we make speed,” added Billy with an uneasy backward look. 
But they were not pursued, and made their way down the 


i village street. 

a “You monopolized all the attention last night,” said Billy. “Rub- 
ee - down, warm bed, blanket to cover you, warm food. You had all 
Be that. I went without, and my, but I am hungry! I need a first- 
ee class meal and mean to have it, too.” 
iS at “That won’t be hard to find the morning after Christmas,” replied 
a Stubby. “Almost any garbage can will supply all sorts of good 
a ; things for you.” 

Re “Yes, that’s true,” agreed Billy. “Suppose we try that big house 
: _ setso far back from the—” 

| | “What’s the mat—” began Stubby, as Billy’s lower jaw dropped in 
: amazement, but he himself did not complete his question for ere he 
4 did so a great black cat had blocked his way. 

K “Button, you rascal!” Stubby exclaimed, recovering from his 
i surprise first. “How did you get here? And at this hour of the 
me day, tooP” | 

-. ‘Welcome to our party!” baaed Billy. “Join us for breakfast— 
‘o : though you are more fastidious about your food than either Stubby 


or me.” 
“You see, when the Johnsons returned last evening without you, I 
scented an adventure, and I mewed at the door until Mary let me in. 
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to you and to say she would patiently await your return, though she di 
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in the lake. She bade me come by all means, to carry her best love 


oof 


would not be surprised if it really were months until she saw you. — Ae 

She’s a wise Nannie goat, Billy, for she has sensed your uneasiness _ 

and has known that almost any day would bring a parting.” 
“You came to town last night, then?” inquired Billy. 


“Yes, and was sure it would not take you two fellows long to make ae 
your escape, once the household was astir this morning. I found va 
that high brick fence a splendid place to watch for you for I could 


see far up and down the street and here we arei” 
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aes breakfast then,” said Stubby. “Billy, as usual, is a starving 


goat.” 

“Let’s turn in this drive and investigate things around the back 
door. Ha!” from Billy. ‘There’s a feast for Button already!” 
and he ran up tne steps of the back porch. “Here, Button, it’s wait- 
ing for you,” he called, and he deftly pierced the paper cap of a 

quart milk bottle by running one horn through it. 
Button lost no time, but dipped his fore paw into the rich cream, 


licked it off and dipped in for more. 


“Thanks, Billy dear,” he meowed. “Don’t bother more about 


“Hope Stub and I fare as well,” said Billy as he left Button. “DIL 
look arcund the garage for there was no sign of a garbage can on that 
‘back porch,” he mused. 

“Here! Here!” called Stubby. ‘Out here!” 

Obeying, Billy ran to the garage, and there just inside the open 
door was the object of their search. Stubby was jumping up on it 
trying to tip it, but it was an unusually large can, in the first place, 
and in the second it stood on a wooden box. It would have been 
impossible for the little dog to tip it over, but for big Billy Whiskers 
it was mere play. He backed off a little way, gathered speed as he 
approached it, lowered his head, and at the first impact over it went. 
A flirt of his horns and the cover rolled off, tao. 
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“What luxury!” exclaimed Billy, viewing the contents of the can " a 
with huge satisfaction. aa xg 
“A feast! A feast!” exulted Stubby, frisking about. rs ay 
“Turkey for you, sure’s you’re a dog,” said Billy. “And lettuce 
for me—the leavings of a fine salad. Plus cranberries. Um-yum, — J 
that’s plum a 
pudding. 45 . He 
‘Rather = rich a 
for breakfast, —— i 


but not to be ( 
refused even NG 
at seven!” WS 

Not a word 
passed be- 
tween the two 
—one cannot 
eat and talk = 
at the same 
time, you 
know. When 
Stubby had 
disposed of Z)* 
the last turkey 
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: a sigh, cored at the other ‘and silently trotted back to the house to 
find Button. 

_ ‘There he sat by the milk bottle, which he had finally tipped over, 
licking up the milk that had run over the porch. 

“Hope you feel as full as I do,” said Stubby in a low voice. 
ae “Better come along now, for folks will soon be astir in all the houses, 
"4 0) ‘and we ought to be on the move for safety’s sake.” 

a So the three good friends made their way toward the business 
ie section of the town, through which they must pass in order to take 
“i - the road back to the farm. | 
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CHAPTER VI 
AN EXCITING MOMENT 


MALL towns are certainly heaps different from the big 


(@xQ| cities. Take Mapledale and Chicago, for example,” 


this town is well astir and people are going to their work and to 
. stores and offices a little after seven. But not so in Chicago. That 
city sends out its factory workers before sun-up, but the store and 


office people lazy about for another couple of hours, and reach their | 
places of toil about nine o’clock. Not many on the streets before ie 


eight, or so it has always seemed to me when I’ve been there. But 
then how they pour into the downtown district!” 

“The small town people have to be alert for early trade, I suppose,” 
said Stubby, “for I have noticed the same thing. ‘The struggle to 
make a living seems keener in the little town. Anyhow, one can 
walk along the streets of Chicago and see fewer shabbily clad people 
than one meets in a little town. So it must be a person has to be up 
and doing to make a living in the small place.” 

“Which reminds me that ever since I was a kid, I’ve known the 
proprietor of what they call The Big Store here in Mapledale,” said 
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remarked Billy as they proceeded down the street. “Now 
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he 
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Billy. “Let’s prove the truth of our remarks by stepping into his 


establishment and seeing if he is there now.” 

“T remember him,” Button said. ‘He’s the man who was mayor 
here several years ago. I always liked him until then. Don’t you 
remember how he put on a campaign to rid the town of cats? My, 


~ how we scurried when we heard about it!” 


““F¥e had a son in the State University. He came home one vaca- 
tion and told how you dear kitties carry around the germs of all kinds 
of diseases the human family suffers from, until his father was con- 
vinced the greatest thing he could do for Mapledale was to rid it of 
cats. Reminds one of the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin piping 
out of that town all the rats and mice, doesn’t it?” chuckled Stubby. 

“In epite of all that, the kiddies in Mapledale seem to be as sturdy 
and strong as any place I’ve ever been,” said Button, “and what’s 
more, a fair portion of them have cats for pets. Well, seeing that I 
am living in spite of his determination to kill me off years ago, I am 
not averse to going with you, Billy.” 

“Straight ahead then. His store is in the next block.” 

“Baa, baa!” from Billy as he spied the portly figure of the ex- 
mayor approaching from the opposite direction. 

“Well, if here isn’t my old friend Billy Whiskers!” the man 
exclaimed as he drew near the three animals. “And he has with 
him his friends, the dog and cat!” 
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: “Bow-wow!” from Stubby. is 
“M-e-e-ow!” from Button. - ; : a 
“Fond as ever of sweets?” the man asked. “If so, we'll see if we 

haven’t some up in the office for you. Since we’ve discontinued the 

grocery end of the business, I generally have a little in my desk.” 

At the mention of sweets, Billy cocked an eye at Stubby, for candy 
was the special weakness of both these animals. Stubby returned 
the wink, and both kept close to the man’s heels. 

Sure enough, the store was already open and every clerk on duty. 
More than that, there were several customers in the store making 
purchases. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Jones!” said the proprietor to one customer, 
as he passed down the aisle, and ‘““How’s the wife this morning?” he 
asked another. One of the secrets of this storekeeper’s success was 
that he knew practically everyone in the town and was personally 
interested in them and their affairs. 

“Found what you want?” he inquired of a little woman. “When 
did your daughter go back to her homer” 

As he paused to talk, Billy Whiskers and Stubby stopped too. 
They did not intend to lose the promised treat of candy. And as 
Button always followed Billy’s example, he also tarried. 

The clerk who had waited on the woman made out the bill, said, 
“A dollar and a quarter, please,” in a low voice and while the 
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proprietor and  cus- 
tomer carried on their 
conversation, the money 
was handed over. The 
clerk put bill and 
money into the little 
cash carrier. Pulling 
the lever which re- 
leased the carrier, the 
little bright metal box 
sped along the way. 
The electric current 
that operated the sys- 
tem made a whir-whir- 
whirring sound, and it 
may have been that, or 
just the sight of the 
speeding square metal 
box that excited Billy’s 
curiosity. At any rate, the clerk had scarcely released the lever 
when Billy was on his way after it. And he traveled almost as 
rapidly as did the cash carrier, though over no such smooth path 
as it had for its journey. No, indeed! It was Billy’s aim to discover 
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what it was doing. He must keep as near to it as ever he could. So 
up on the counter he leaped and down its length he ran. | 

The race began at the stocking counter, and ladies’ silk hose, black, 
white, gray, flesh, plaid and striped sport hose, children’s stockings, 
men’s socks of all kinds and descriptions, even the little white woolen 
stockings made to keep tiny baby feet warm and cozy, went flying 
every which way. 

Next to the stockings was a long counter of cotton dress goods. 
The new stock for spring had been gotten out for display immedi- 
ately after Christmas and was attractively draped over metal holders 
to show it to best possible advantage. Dainty dimities, sheer voiles, 
practical ginghams—they were all the same to Billy. Such a racket 
as he made, for the holders went hurtling to the floor and there was 

the r-i-p! as his horns caught in one bolt of cloth. But that did not 
stop his mad careering. It took a little more effort to keep on 
running, but that was ail, and his horns ripped through the length of 
goods. Free again! 

A gap in the counters—a leap, and he was again after that shiny 
thing that was speeding on its way so easily. 

“T’ll get it yet!” thought Billy with determination, and dashed 
over the notion counter. 

What catastrophe! Spools of thread, balls of darning-cotton, 
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all about that queer contrivance: what it was, where it went, and 


hooks and eyes, tape-measures, pins, needles, thimbles, hairpins, shoe- 


trees, garters, hair nets, dress hangers, pin-cushions, needle-books, 


curlers, rubber aprons; the thousand-and-two things that find a place 


on the notion counter went flying high in the air. 

And then suddenly that tantalizing box zipped up—it was out 
of sight. 

“T can do likewise!” thought Billy and made a blind leap—and 
where do you think he found himself 

In the little office that was built like a mezzanine floor between 


- the first and second storeys of the building. It was a tiny coop of a 


place, just large enough for the cashier’s desk and the bookkeeper’s 
high desk and stool. . 

Yes, that was where Billy found himself, and he landed with such 
force on the desk in front of the pretty cashier girl that it was utterly 
impossible for him to stop. He skidded across that smooth wood as 
if it was glass, struck the girl full in the chest and tumbled her over 
backward on to the floor. One glance convinced Billy that she had 
fainted at the first impact of his horns—probably she did not have 
the slightest idea what had hit her with such violence. 

“T must get out of here in less than no time!” he decided, and 
leaped to the steep flight of ladder-like stairs that led down to the 
main floor. 

Now you must not think that all the people in the store did was to 
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watch Billy’s spectacular flight duwn the counters in open-mouthed ‘ 
amazement. Far from it! True, not a person stirred as he began, | 
the chase; not one uttered a sound! But after the first surprise | " 
there was activity enough. | 
The proprie- 
tor shouted lust- 
ily, “Stop him! 
Stop him!” and 
waved his arms 
as-ane burried 
down the center 
aisle in pursuit. 
The clerks 
who happened 
to be back of the 
counters down 
which Billy’s 
charge led, 
ducked beneath them to save themselves from possible assault of; 


those horns or those four fast-flying hoofs. 

Clerks from distant counters gathered quickly—but by the time! 
they were going up the steep, narrow stairs, Billy was coming down. ; 
Such a tumble! Men and women, old and young, fat and lean, 
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tall and nap in a heap on the floor, and Billy on top of them all! 
To add to the confusion, Stubby was standing well back from the 
heap of humanity barking with all his might, and Button was running 


first here and then there, having completely lost his head. He came 
near losing all his nine feline lives a few moments later, out of loyalty. 
to his old friend Billy. 

Billy Whiskers was naturally on top of the heap, as I have said, 
and stayed there for just a brief moment. He realized it was high 
time to depart—there’d be no sweets offered him in that store that 
morning! Another leap and he was on the floor and with a loud 
baa summoned the Chums to follow him. 

Stubby obeyed instantly and was at Billy’s side. But not so 
Button. He realized there might be difficulty in getting out by the 
front door, and until he saw Billy accomplish that, felt he must tarry. 
He would manage to occupy center stage, so to speak, and give Billy 
a chance to make his get-away. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BILLY VISITS THE MUSEUM 


F-ZE4| PEN the door! Let him go!” shouted the proprietor of the ; 
store as he saw one of his clerks pursuing Billy and thought i 


he meant to try to hinder his escape. 


_Button had leaped up on the man’s legs and was scratching like a 


good fellow, but the proprietor was too excited to be aware of the 


pain the big black cat was inflicting. He just bent down, took Button — 


by the nape of the neck, lifted him high and tossed him far down 
the aisle. 


By this time the melee of store clerks had resolved itself into some 


order. Yet the next moment there was a general “Oh!” for Billy 
had reached the store door far in advance of the pursuing clerk, and 


finding it shut had taken the only means he knew of to get out on the 
street. He lowered his magnificent head when ten or twelve feet 
away, increased his speed and with all the force he could muster 
went crashing through the glass. Luckily he went flying through 
without even so much as a scratch from the jagged pane, and of 
course Stubby had no difficulty at all, since he was so much smaller 
than Billy. 
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A black streak fuehed down the store aisle, but by the time Button 
_ reached the door, the clerk had opened it and with a “Scat!” from 
the clerk to speed his departure, Button was out and down the street 
after the two. ; 

He was certain they would not keep to the main street long, and so 
Button darted into the first alleyway and began to look for Billy 
and Stubby. 

“Baal Baa, baal’? came the cautious call as Button passed by a 
packing case someone had thrown out in the alley to be hauled away 
or broken up for kindling. 

Button paused, peered around the big box, and there he saw both 
his friends among the excelsior that partly filled the case. 

“Welcome!” barked Stubby. “Glad to see you safe and sound, 
old dear!” 

“How did the rear guard fare, anyhow?” asked Billy. “That was 
a pretty lively scrimmage, wasn’t it?” 

“You surely made things fly!” laughed Button. ‘They’ll be busy 
the rest of the morning straightening up their counter stock. Now 
what’s next?” 

“Can’t you give us time to breathe?” asked Stubby. “I’m quite 
content to stay put and Billy ought to be more so, he being the leading 
man in the last act.” 

Billy gave Button a sly wink and said, ‘‘What do you say to visiting 
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the museum? It ought to be open by nine, and it must be that hour | | 
now. I’ve heard both Mr. and Mrs. Watson boast about how many 
fine things are there, and goodness knows if we don’t go now when 
another opportunity will ever be ours.” 

“Oh, the museum!” exclaimed Stubby, wagging his stump of a tail 
in pleasure. “I’m ready for that myself!” 

“T thought so!” chuckled Billy. “Then we're all of one mind. 
Come along!” 

Now the museum of which this town was so justly proud was 
housed in a beautiful stone building in grounds that occupied an 
entire square not far from the center of the town. Huge elms with 
wide-spreading branches bordered the wide walks that led to the 
imposing flight of broad steps, and the threc adventurers were almost 
ready to mount them when Billy said, “I don’t know about the wis- 
dom of this, fellows. There’s sure to be a guard at the front doors, 
land we'll never get by—at least without a rumpus. Let’s take this 
narrower path that skirts the building and see what offers at the 
side or rear entrance.” 

“Aye, aye, captain!” agreed the always loyal and daring Stubby. 
“Tead on!” 

Luck was with them for as they turned the corner of the building 
they saw a group of children pushing open the door that led into the 
museum on the ground level. 
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“Hurry!” from Billy, and Before the last boy was roils the goat 
was beside him. 

“Eook here, kids!” the boy called to his companions. “Shall I 
Jet em all in?” 

_ But it was a useless question. Even while he was asking it, Stubby 
and Button had followed Billy. They were in, whether or no the 
boy wished them to be. 

The boys followed the animals down the long corridor, and when 
Billy stopped at the double doors which gave off the hall near the 
end, the boys laughed and one said, “He’s a mighty smart goat, J say. 
Think of him wanting to go into the most interesting room in the 
whole museum!” 

“It’s the dog that put him up to it, Pll wager,” said another boy. 
“Dogs are smart; they know what’s what in this world. Now my 

Sport—” 

“He's off again on his old Sport!” scoffed a third lad. “We'll just 
show him this little stubby-tailed dog knows as much as his Sport. 
Come along, sir!” and this time the doors were held open while the 
trio of animals walked through. 

It was the queerest room they entered. Nothing at all to occupy 
the large floor space except small-sized chairs that suggested story 
hours for thirty or forty children ata time. But all around the four 
walls were the most interesting cases, low enough for six-year-olds 
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to see what they held. They were of various sizes. Some were 


three feet high by four feet wide, and as many feet deep. Others 
were twice that size, but all were sunk into the walls so that their 
glass fronts were flush with the walls. 

Billy, Stubby and Button had never seen anything like it until this 
moment. They were a little awed at the sight. But they had 
traveled too many years to show their amazement, and walked about 
as if it was an every-day occurrence to come here. 

“T want to see the Eskimo case again,” said one boy. “It’s over in 
that corner, I think,” and he started for the far corner of the room. 

“Might as well follow,” said Billy in an undertone to his Chums. 

Ranging themselves in front of the case, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for all the boys and the three animals to see without crowding. 

“Say, wouldn’t you think they’d freeze living in ice houses the 
way they dor” asked one boy. 

“Tgloos, that’s what they call ’em,” offered one of the larger boys. 
“But what takes me is how your mother’d like to sew with a needle 
made out of bone. See that one? Suppose your dad would bring 
home some silk for a shirt, for instance! Ha, ha!” and he laughed 
over the suggestion. 

“My dad wouldn’t be bringing home silk if we were living up 
near the North Pole.. He’d be saying, ‘Here, mother, I’ve brought 


some fine skins, for my old shirt is in holes. How soon can I have a 
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new shirt? Think you can manage it today?’ And then mother 
would look up and say, ‘Of course. By next sun-up will be easy!’ 
For so it would. Their nights and their days are whoppers for 
length. Gee, just think of being able to say, ‘I’ll see you in the 
morning,’ and have it mean in six months. Great life!” 

“Aw, you fellows may like that sort of thing, but give me good 
old United States. Let’s look at the African cases. Since my dad 
is going over there to help raise rubber trees, I want to know all I 
can about the things he’s going to see.” 

So the group moved down the room to the place where life on the 
Dark Continent was pictured out. There was the little group of 
mud huts, the luxuriant growth of the jungle, the tiny patch of tilled 
ground outside the village where the rice was raiséd, the negro 
women carrying it along the footpath in the rice bags they weave 
with such skill out of the native grasses. Outside one of the village — 
huts was a fire, with the iron pot bought, doubtless, from some trad- 
ing post on the coast for an elephant’s tusk. The negro woman sat 
on the ground near by, holding a little black baby in her arms and 
feeding it boiled rice from the pot. 

“My dad says babies over in Africa die by the tens of thousands 


every year because the mothers don’t know how to feed them. They 


take a handful of the cooked rice, stuff it into the baby’s mouth and 
the youngster just :as to swallow it; there’s ncthing else todo. An- 
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if othe handful, andl anes ana Peother, aad thea Hee black one . 
pounds her fist on the little stomach. If it feels hard as a stone, she 


knows her baby’s had enough. If it yields to her punching, more — 


rice is needed. Imagine my mother doing a thing like that! Why, | 


she weighs and measures the food and heats it by using a ther- __ 


mometer and even then our baby doesn’t gain as much as she should. 


I tell you, fellows, I’m going to study medicine and go over and teach 
those black folks how to save instead of how to kill their babies!” 

“Hear him! Just hear him!” 

“Yes, hear him!” shouted one of the boys. But not in derision of 
the speaker. It was Billy Whiskers he meant, for during this talk 
about Africa, Billy had wandered off across the room and halted 
before an aquarium. He had been watching the cavorting of some 
queer things that moved through the waters, and had let out some- 
thing between a bleat, a baa and a guffaw—that really is the only 
way to describe it. 

‘“What’s so funny?” and all the boys hurried over to Billy’s side. 

“Oh, ho!” cried the foremost. “He’s watching the sea horses!” 

At that Billy baaed loudly, and Stubby and Button understood 
his meaning, which was, “Sea horses, indeed! Those midgets sea 
horses? Imagine our Tom and Jerry on the farm calling them any 
relation of theirs! Ha, ha, ha! Ha, a—h!” and from an exclama- 
tion of amusement Billy trailed off into a long drawn out ah of regret, 
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for he had espied the attendant of this room bustling in, late in 
Y reporting for duty and very much flustered to discover some chil- 


dren had gained admittance before she was there to guard the 
precious treasures the room contained. f 

And “A-a-a-h!” exclaimed the woman as she spied Billy Whiskers 
first, and then the dog Stubby and last of all the huge black cat. 
“This won’t ever do! I must get help instantly!” and she ran to the 


door, shouting down the corridor: “Mr. Walker, O Mr. Walker, 


‘come quickly! Bring someone to help eject a goat, a dog and a cat!” 


“Mercy sakes alive!” said Billy to the Chums. ‘Looks as though 
we were in foritnow! Every one for himself, that’s the word. And 
we'll meet out on the lake shore where we were yesterday. At least 
it’s a quiet spot. Good luck to you both!” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BILLY’S CLEVER PLAN 


f 


the good fortune of our three friends. Had he taken time to hunt a 
helper, this story would be vastly different. As it was, he turned 
into the children’s recom empty-handed and aloné. Button, always 
quick on his feet, scooted between his legs and was out before one 
could say “Scat!” Stubby followed with lightning speed and gave a 
happy little bark as he realized he was beyond possibility of pursuit 
by that man at least. | 
But alas for Billy Whiskers! His size, so often a thing in his 
favor when it came to strength, was his undoing now. The lithe 
Button and active Stubby had slipped around and between the 
custodian’s feet, but not so Billy. He could neither go between nor 
around. And when he lowered his head to butt the man out of his 
way, le was foiled, for years of football playing had taught him how 
to tackle almost any sort of foe. Now he reached out, grappled Billy 
by his horns and lifted him off his feet. The first thing surprised 
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; Billy 1 Whiskers er he was on the door on ae side! 


“Horns aren’t all I possess!” thought Billy, and brought four hoofs 
into quick action. 

The custodian was unprepared for that, and Billy was out of his © 
hold and up and away. 

“Hold the door against him!” he shouted, though it was altogether 
an unnecessary order. 

The woman attendant had not lost her wits by any means, and to 
close the door was the first precaution she had taken. It was bad 
enough to have her domain invaded by such brutes, she thought, but 
it would be worse to have them loose in the main museum. So she 
had turned the key in the door the moment the struggle between 


Billy and the custodian had begun, and the whole affair was sure to 


be enacted right here. 

Around the room pranced Billy. After him ran the man, the 
boys trailing after, with many whoops of delight at the exciting 
fracas. 

Over the chairs leaped Billy, putting them between him ana his 
pursuers. Right and left the man scattered them, plowing through 
in approved football style. Billy circled back, leaped on a chair, 
looked up—and there was a place of refuge, sure as sure! Why not? 
With a mighty spring he landed in the great brass bowl that cradled 


the cluster of electric bulbs that lighted the room. 


“Baa! Baal’ illy, and peered over the edge on the amazed < 
people below. De 
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To tell the truth, Billy himself was somewhat astounded, for as he : a 
landed in the chandelier it began swinging to and fro, and that sent. 
the most fantastic shadows dancing across the ceiling. It was a 
dizzying sensation to Billy. First he stepped to one side, then to the — 
other; but every movement of his body made the brass bowl swing 
more. Be 8 
“ll bring a ladder,” said the custodian, going toward the door. 
“adder? What good will a ladder doe” asked the excited 
woman. “Do you suppose that fiend of a goat will stop swinging up 
there while you mount a ladder?” OR 
“Well, suggest a better plan then,” grumbled the perplexed fellow. | 
“T don’t know any! Oh, that animal will ruin my room beforewe 
get him out! I know he will!” she wailed in despair. ; ; 
“T know what I’ll do!” exclaimed the custodian, and he hurried 
over to the telephone. “Janitor, please, central, and hurry!” he said, | 
speaking into the receiver. “Janitor, bring the hose to the Chil- 


dren’s Room immediately!” i 
Billy heard and knew an uncomfortable time of it was ahead. ; 


“Looks bad for me,” he mused from his high perch. “But perhaps 
a little ingenuity will help me even in this extremity.” 4 
And what do you suppose was clever Billy’s plan? 
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The burly Irish samen soon appeared, sticking his Head's in at the 


door to ask, “An’ what is it yez wants of me?” 

“Attach the hose you use for cleaning and let us have it in here in 
a hurry,” commanded the custodian. 

“Thot I will!” replied the janitor, his lower jaw dropping in 
amazement as he spied Billy up in the bowl chandelier. ‘“A foine 


goat, thot! Wish I had him for the childer at home!” and he 


shuffled out into the corridor. 


“Success to my plan!” breathed Billy, for it all depended on where 
that hose was attached, whether in the room or outside. 

In a few moments back came the Irishman, dragging the hose 
after him. 

“Now if you'll take the nozzle, sor,” he said to the custodian, “I'll 
turn on the stream.” 

“Not full force, Pat. Just enough to convince that Billy Boe it 
is best for him to make tracks.” 

“All right, all right, sor! I understand, sor!” 

Now the interest of the custodian, woman attendant and boys was 
centered on the first spurt of water from that nozzle—all eyes were 
upon it. Billy knew it was now or never with him. How he thanked 
a kind Providence that he had once been in a circus and trained to 
make flying leaps through hoops and all that!—Just such a leap now, 
and Billy was on the floor and scurrying for the door. 
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Of course when the hose had been brought in, the door had neces- 


> 
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sarily been left open a crack, and then when Pat had departed to ; 
turn on the water, he had left it standing wide, for now that the idea _ 


was to drive Billy out and direct the course of his flight by using a a 


stream of cold water upon him, they wanted the door open. 


“There he goes!” shouted one boy, hearing the thud of Billy’s hoofs 


on the floor. ‘There he goes!” 


“And no water yet!” wailed the custodian, looking helplessly at 


the nozzle he held with both hands. 

“T say-—” began Pat, appearing at the door, but Billy tumbled 
him over at that moment, sprang over his prostrate body and was 
down the corridor. 


“Tuck’s against me this time,” thought Billy as he found the outer. vie 


doors closed. “I'll try the upper floor, then. Anything’s better 


than risking a cold shower this winter morning. “Ugh!” and he 


shivered at the mere thought of the way icicles would form on his 
long coat if he had a thorough wetting and was then driven into 
the cold. 

He ran up the stairs, found himself in a great rotunda, and lost not 
one moment in locating the immense revolving door that was the 
main entrance to the museum. He must go through it. Stubby and 
Button were already outside. But there stood a burly guard, very 
splendid in his blue uniform with gold braiding and brass buttons. 
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Billy sneaked up quietly behind him. Yes, he sneaked, I am sorry 
to say. Fle was standing close behind him, and the guard did not 
think a goat was within miles of him. No wonder he jumped when 
Billy gave a full-sized, grown-up “Baa!” He whirled around—Bil- 


a ly whirled also. That nimble goat turned the. same way the guard 
turned and lowering his head pushed on the revolving door and set 


it in motion. The guard was a big fellow and did not move fast - 
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Quick to sense some fun, Billy did not go out the first time. H 
could have done so but put his horns against the partition of the door 
in front of him and began to trot. 


The guard was a slow thinker, and it was too late to step out by the i 


time he realized he should have done so. Faster and faster revolved by 
that door—faster and faster ran Billy. And the guard had to keep — 
up with the pace Billy set. He huffed and he puffed—this was — 


violent exercise for a man who spent his days standing quietly, scarce 


moving three feet from nine o’clock to one, a brief half hour for 


lunch and resuming his post from one to six. He grew red in the 


face, his feet began to drag and finally he was unable to take another 
step. He leaned against the center of the door—he was beyond 
caring what happened to him. 

Billy was keen enough to know he must tire out the guard ere he 


abandoned the door. Now when he felt the extra drag needed to | 


keep the door in rapid motion, he knew the man’s strength had given 
out. He decreased his speed—it was easy to do because the guard’s 
weight helped to stop the door. The first time Billy’s compartment 
gave on the outer air, he quickly side-stepped and dashed down 
the steps. 

As soon as the door stopped its mad whirling, the guard recovered 
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Taking a ane of the eae water, he then bathed his burning 

ice, wiped it with his handkerchief and then weakly slumped on 4 
a bench with a deep sigh of relief that that was over and the 


> 


MD mestiferous animal gone. 
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CHAPTER 1X  ——- 
‘THE LOG CABIN ch: 


sul the custodian gave one sigh of relief when Billy left the 
sai museum, Billy gave two. eh 
bis 


“A strenuous morning!” he thought as he ran down the 
steps. “Stubby and Button must be weary waiting for me. I must : is 
locate them immediately. Let’s see—they were to tarry along the 
lake shore. I suppose they went there at once after leaving the boys 
in that downstairs room.” 

Billy was a loyal friend, whatever else could be said of him, and 
now he hurried out to the lake to relieve the Chums of any possible 
anxiety about his welfare. He found them at last by tracking Button | 
through the snow. é 

“Hello, fellows!” he baaed. “Been waiting longr” 

“Hush, Billy!’ warned Stubby. “We are watching our chance 
to get inside the Log Cabin. You’ve heard of it? It’s bound to give 
us heaps of fun for there’s a children’s party on this afternoon. 
First place, I adore children; and second place, parties are great 
sport. I want to go. Button says he does too. Are you willing?” ; 

“Well, I’ve had enough fun this morning to last me for twenty- F 
7/ 


: : ae hours, but I don’t object to Criadine a little more in. 80 many a 
evs are dull, it takes a lot of adventure in some of them to keep a 
me fair average for the year. What's your plan, Chums rs 
“The garage is attached to the Cabin. Some of the automobiles 
will bring the boys and girls and drive off again. But some are sure 
to wait right through the hours of the party, and the chauffeurs will 
drive those cars into the garage because it is so cold. We'll watch | 
and follow a car in, and before the driver has seen us, we'll jump 
into an empty auto and hide until the kiddies have gone in. The 
chauffeur will go to hunt up some of his cronies, and when we think 
it is safe, we will make our way into the Cabin to the party. We 
want to wait until most of the little guests are here, anyway.” 
“That sounds all right to me,” agreed Billy. “Stubby, you have 
a keen mind and once in a long while you really use it.” 
“One thing’s sure,” sniffed Button. “Stubby thinks before he 
does a thing, not after, like some animals I know.” 
“Tm willing to be the ‘under dog’ now and then so long as good 
old Thomas Button is around to defend me,” laughed Stubby. 
“Well, then things are settled,” said Billy. “And nothing to do 
until the party begins.” 
They did not deem it wise to wander around the grounds, and so 
kept under cover in a clump of evergreens, whose low branches hid 
them from view, and, besides, offered shelter and considerable 
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and packages were carried in, but what interested Billy the most were 
the ice-cream tubs. | 
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“Tt must be a big party,” he remarked. “Each one of those tubs” 
holds several gallons of cream, I know.” 


“Aren’t you glad you’re going?” asked Stubby. “I never did | 


and at last luxurious cars began to drive up, happy boys and girls 
stepped out, went in through the front door and were lost to view of 
the three under the evergreens. 


“T believe we'd better go around nearer the garage,” said Stubby. 


““You’re the leader in this adventure,” Billy replied. “It is just — 


as you say.” : 

Between the time one auto had left and another had come, there- 
fore, Billy, Stubby and Button deserted their cozy retreat and took 
up their position just around the corner of the garage. Three 
machines had arrived, the doors had been opened and they had 
driven in before Stubby said, “If that car coming up the drive now 
goes into the garage, we’re to follow, Chums. Now remember—and | 
caution is the word!” 

The limousine rolled around to the garage entrance, a negro in 
livery stepped down, opened the garage doors, stepped back into 
his car and drove in. He never hurried, did this chauffeur. 
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Billy Whiske ers in Misch: — 
Trained servants never do, Black Edward often declared. UR 


hasn’t Ah driben foh Mistah Mohgan foh six whole yeahs?” he 
often asked as indisputable proof of his training. So the three 


watching animals had ample time to sneak inside the garage while 
he was backing his big Packard into its own place. They leaped 
into the back of a touring car before deliberate Edward lifted out the 
smallest child, set her carefully down and said, “Now, young mastah, 
out with you, and Mary next. Dat doah, and in fru de hall. Ab'll 
be waitin’ right heah foh you all when de pahty am ovah, chilluns!” 

Away they went to their good time, and Black Edward stepped 
through another door into the kitchen of the Log Cabin. 

“So far, so good,” said Stubby. “Come on! No need to wait 
longer. ‘That door is a swinging one—did you fellows notice that?” 

Stubby was the first one out of the automobile, but not the first to 
reach the door. Billy liked to retain his leadership of the little 
group, and so now he bounded on ahead, butted the door open, and 
placing his horns against it, held it while Stubby and Button marched 
through into a small entryway. The door at the other side of this 
hall stood open and beyond was the great lounging room in which 
some thirty or forty boys and girls were already making merry. 

“Heigho, the derry-o, 
The farmer in the dell!” 


rang out the childish voices. 
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-“T daresay they’ve 
never played that 
game the way 
they’re going to 
play it now,” snick- 
ered Billy, pausing 
a moment in the 
doorway. “Let’s get 
into the fun, fel- 
lows,” turning to 
Stubby and Button. 

The farmer, his 
wife, the nurse and 
the child were 
standing inside the 
ring, when one of 
the larger boys in 


the circle saw the 
goat, dog and cat. His voice rang above all the others, 
“The child takes the goat.” 
He made a dash out of the circle, grasped Billy by the horns, and 
amidst the merry shouts of all the children willing Billy stood inside 
that happy ring of youngsters. 
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te “The goat takes the cat, 
The goat takes the cat, 
i. Heigho, the derry-o, 
| s | The goat takes the cat!” 
big, black Button marched into the ting as though he knew that 
i _ was his particular duty. 
os The children doubled up with merriment, and fairly shouted the 


next verse, | 
i 

“The cat takes the dog, 

me The cat takes the dog, 

ss Heigho, the derry-o, 

The cat takes the dag!” 


a Can you imagine their delight when Button left the center of ring, 
9 marched over to Stubby and the little dog gave a bark of acceptance 
as he took his place in the center? Quickly, then, the “family” drew 
close together and as many as could do so took hold of unsuspecting 
Stubby and rubbed his nose on the floor as they shouted, 


“The dog eats the soup, 


The dog eats the soup, 
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f Heigho, the derry-o, : 
The dog eats the soup!” 


While the children shrieked out the words of the song, Billy based 
his loudest, Button meowed and Stubby barked. All who had played _ 
were delighted, it seemed. : | 
“Let’s play it again! Let’s play it again!” was the unanimous : 
demand. But willing as Stubby was to stand such treatment once, ‘ 
that once was enough, and now he trotted across the hall to the arch-- r 
way which led into the big room where the older boys and girls were 
dancing. 7 ) 
_ “Doggie! Nice doggie! Come back!” called. the children, — 
running after Stubby. | 
“You youngsters stay in your own quarters,” ordered a fifteen- 
year-old lad who did not propose to have the dancing interrupted. 
“Tl] take care of the pup!” He reached down, intending to take 
Stubby by the scruff of the neck, but the dog was far across the 
dancing floor, heading straight for the orchestra. And as the boy 
leaned over, Billy Whiskers took advantage of his position and gave 
him a mighty butt that sent him reeling after Stubby. Scrambling 
to his feet, he brushed his new trousers,—his first long ones—tugged 
at his coat, straightened his tie and marched after Stubby, his face 
flaming red because of suppressed titters from the girls and “Hey, 
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there, that’s no way to 
treat papa’s boy!” from 
one boy and “Hard on the 
nice suit Santa brought!” 
from another. 

“Take that dog out!” 
he ordered wrathfully, 
reaching the corner where 


the orchestra sat. 


“What for?” asked the 
leader. “He’sVin Wat- 
son’s Stubby, and a spe- 
cial friend of mine. Here, 
Stubby, up on this chair!” 


With a glad bark of 
recognition, Stubby 
jumped up on the chair, 
sat down and cocked one 


eye at the boy, who 


turned on his heel and sought to forget his confusion in the next 


dance. 


CHAPTER X 


THE GRAND FROLIC 


] sjt1E master of ceremonies now stepped to the center of the ‘ 


make immediate use cf whatever he gave them. 
“No slackers now!” he warned, and the orchestra began a march 
that started a lively “Left! left! left, right, left! around the floor. 
As the boys went by, he handed out little hats not more than three 


inches in diameter, with narrow brims and crowns about an inch 


high. Quick to enter into the sport, they cocked them on their heads __ 
at different angles, each vying with the other to look more foolish, — 


The girls were given tiny hats too, but theirs boasted all sorts and 
sizes of feathers, and when tied under their chins with the gay little 
ribbons—take-offs on the “ties” their grandmamas wore with such 


pride—they locked as outlandish as the boys. 


They formed into a grand march with no ceremony at all, and as- 


the orchestra continued the stirring strains they circled the big 
room. Quick to take advantage of the spirit of the occasion, the 


master of ceremonies began distributing noise-making contraptions. 
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| floor and announced that the grand frolic was about to . 


S3] begin. Everyone on the floor was to march past him and 


as ors af all sizes, of all itches mouth Oenne, rattles, Nenewiers it 

 tooters,—anything and everything to produce bedlam. And ancy, 

BS _ were used! Round and round tramped the marchers, louder and 
louder grew the noise. The orchestra had been drowned out long 


= and they sat by enjoying the fun as much as the boys and girls. 
Beily Whiskers looked on until he could stand inaction no longer. 
He baaed as loudly as he ceuld, trotted over to where Stubby was still 
sitting in one of the orchestra chairs, said, ‘“Come on, Stub; this offers 
good fun!” and turned and trotted to the head of the grand march. 


iM hi 


Se _ Stepping in front of the first couple, he rose.on his hind feet and 


\ 


a ‘3 _ began walking ahead of them. 
Next moment there was such a clapping of hands as Billy had not 
heard since he used to perform under the Big Top in his circus days. 
The boys and girls went quite mad with delight at his performance, 
and cleared the floor that he might have full sway. 

The alert orchestra struck up the march and Billy kept step. No 
- telling how long that youthful audience would have watched the 
_ handsome white goat, but even when one has had long training, stand- 
Y ing upright on two hind feet when nature gave an animal four feet on 
=. which to walk is no easy task. So Billy soon dropped down, made a 
most impressive bow and trotted off the floor. 

I suppose the reason he was not followed was that everyone 
thought he was just one feature of the entertainment that had been 
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ceremonies knew and followed Billy as 
he left the floor. Immediately he was in 
the entry, he grasped him by the horns 
and Billy allowed himself to be led out 
to the garage without one hint of re- 
sistance. He real- 
ized, wise goat 
that he was, this 
was the only way 
to make sure of his 
freedom. One act 
of resistance, and 


he would be te- 


as ce ma g 


> ee re a 


garded as endan- 
gering the peace of 
the afternoon; but 


wv 


until he showed 


signs of revolt, 
everyone was his 
friend. 

Out in the ga- B 


ae 


rage, he jumped into the touring car, snuggled down among the fur 
robes he found in it, and napped the time away, for the merrymaking 


would proceed for an hour or more. 


: 


When Billy took his departure, Stubby deserted the ballroom too, 
and went back to the little children, where Button had stayed all this 
time. What do you think he found happening there? 

They had divided into groups, two in one, three in another, as 
many as ten in another and so on. Each group was holding a 
whispered conference by itself, which lasted for three or four min- 
utes. Then the oldest boy, who was evidently the one chosen to 
manage whatever was about to happen, called, “All ready! Group 
Number One!” 

At which two children scurried for the entry-room where outer 
garments had been. left. A brief moment of waiting, then in 
marched a little girl with a book under her arm, followed by some- 
thing which hopped along on all fours, over which was thrown a 
white fur coat. 

“Mary had a Little Lamb!” shouted the watching children, and 
immediately the lamb raised up, tossed off the fur coat, bowed with 
Mary, and they skipped back to their corner amid a clapping of 
hands. 

“Group Number Three!” called the boy with a great show of 
authority. 
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This time no pause for costuming, but a girl tall for her nine years _ 


\ stepped out from the children gathered about her, and with bent 
head, stooped shoulders and uncertain step made her way over to the 
bookcase at the side of the grate. As she opened the door, Stubby 
raced yipping across the room to her. Whatever caused him to do 
so is a mystery to most of those children even to this very day, though 
when one boy tells the story he says, “Maybe the doggie did it of his 
own accord, having heard the story in Mother Goose and knowing 
what was needed to complete the picture. Or maybe he was set on 
his way by a boy in that group; J don’t know.” 
“Old Mother Hubbard!” cried the children. 


“Bow wow!” barked Stubby as he followed the little girl back to. 


her place. 

When Group Number Four was called, an old shoe was carried 
in, eight or nine children hopped around the floor while one of the 
larger girls laid on with a switch, her face betraying she was in no 
very good humor. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe of course, and then fol- 
lowed just as clever presentations of other familiar Mother Goose 
rhymes. There was Little Miss Muffet with her bowl of curds and 
whey, and of course fat Little Jack Horner putting his thumb into 
the famous Chrismas pie. Jack and Jill carried in their pail of 
water and went tumbling down an imaginary hill. Simple Simon 
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They were in the very midst of all this merriment when a fire 
siren shrieked forth its shrill warning. Then a clanging of gongs— 
nearer and nearer! Play was forgotten and the children scampered 
to the windows to see the fire department rush by. 

Why, look! The hook-and-ladder truck was turning in to come to 
the Log Cabin! What a trick it was to make that turn in safety! 
Nowtheengine! Yes, initcame too! Down from engine and truck 
swung the firemen, and into the Log Cabin they strode. 

“Where’s the firer” they asked. 

“Firer” repeated the master of ceremonies, meeting them in 
amazement. “There’s no fire here—just a party for the children!” 

‘An alarm was turned in,” answered the captain of the fire crew. 
“Sure there’s no trouble in the kitchen?” 

“Pretty sure, but I'll go see,” and back to the kitchen they hurried, 
children trailing after. 

“Anyone send in a fire alarm just now?” asked the captain, throw- 
ing open the kitchen door. 

“Laws a massy!” gasped the colored cook. “Neber dat I know 
of |” | 

“No reason to get excited,” soothed the fire captain. ‘“Let’s take a 
look at the alarm box. It’s out in the garage, isn’t it?” 
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Dear BAA!” EXULTED BILLY, AND PEERED OVER THE EDGE 
ON THE AMAZED ‘PEOPLE BELOW. (See Page 71) 


“Yas, sah! Right near de doah!” 

The captain strode out the door and into the garage, looked Poon 
and saw Billy Whiskers making a few changes in a discarded um- 
brella. Immediately he grew suspicious. 

“A goat, eh? We’ll look around a bit!” 

“Ah, hal I thought so! Look here, who put that goat in here, 
anyhowe” he asked angrily. “Might have known he’d make trouble. 
He got tired waiting for the eats at the party and went to chewing. 
Before he found that umbrella, he chewed off this ground wire that 
runs along this iron post to which the alarm box is fastened. A short 


circuit resulted when the naked wire touched the post, an alarm was 


turned in, and we’ve made a long run in the biting cold all for noth- 
ing. That Billy goat’s due for a night in jail, men! We’ll take him 
down to the station. Load him on the hook-and-ladder!” 


CHAPTER XI 


A MEMBER OF SOCIETY 


WIOOTS-TOOTS! Now I am in trouble!” thought Billy, 
“al as two husky fire-laddies picked him up and loaded him on 


the fire truck. “I’m going to miss my share of that ice- 


cream, and goodness knows how Stub and Button will ever be able © 


to find me.” 

But it was not like Billy to be downcast long over anything that 
befell him, and they had not swung onto the road before he was 
enjoying the novel ride and vying with the driver as to whether or no 
he could make more noise baaing than he could ringing his auto- 
matic gong. 

It was late in the afternoon and darkness came quickly because it 
was the last of December, as you know. By the time the firemen had 
reached their station lights were twinkling in the village streets, and 
it may have been this that caused the fire-laddies to forget Billy as 
they drew up ir front of their station house. At any rate, they were 
more intent on swinging the long truck into position to back it into 
the building than on watching the Billy goat they had captured. 
While the driver was swinging around into position, Billy jumped 
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noticed. 


evade the whole fire-fighting force.” 
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~ hook-and-ladder and closely scanning its entire length. 
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street before his ab 


“Where's that goat?” then asked the captain, coming up to the 


“Why, sir, right up—he’s 


a4 i. 
cae 9 PaaS gone, sir!” 


“Where, I’d like to know?” 
thundered the captain. 

“He was up there when we 
slowed down to back in,” de- 
clared a second fireman. 

“There! Look! Isn’t that 
the goat half-way down the 
block?” asked another, point- 
ing to a swiftly moving object 
just barely discernible through 
the fast falling night. 

“Tl run after him!” volun- 
teered the first man. 

“Small use!” grumbled the 
captain. “Lethim go! A goat 
with that much start could 
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hay 


‘Billy Whiskers realized Mere was no danger ae capture when! i 


f 


he had covered the first block without a hue and cry and now took 
his way leisurely along the street. A building with a flare of electric | 


lights outlining its windows and roof-line attracted him and when he — 


- . ° e $ 
drew nearer he iound there was a striped awning making a covered 


passageway from curb to entrance. 


“Looks like preparations for a party of some sort, or a wedding. 


But I do not believe this is a church—churches don’t have all those 4 


electric lights. Guess [ll investigate before I pass on.” 

Billy turned in and found himself in a long passage such as many 
of the present-day moving-picture theatres have as an entrance. No 
one attempting to block his way, Billy walked on, pushed open the 
heavy swinging door, and found himself in a very handsome foyer. 
‘Thick carpets on the floor, imposing chairs here and there—which no 
one ever thinks of occupying—immense paintings on the walls, 
beautiful palms, handsome marble staircase. 

But what pleased Billy Whiskers most of all was a drinking foun- 
tain. He was very, very thirsty, and hurried over to it for he had 
often watched men and women, boys and girls, use fountains of this 
kind. He was sure he could do as well as they. Lifting himself up 
on his hind feet, he rested his left hoof on the porcelain rim of the 
fountain, placed his right hoof on the lever just under the bowl—and 
there came the water flowing in an arc! No trick at all for Billy 
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that drink! 

He was just ready to jump down when two young men in their 
twenties, well groomed in every particular, came hurrying down the 
foyer. One was saying: 

“I’m glad we’re here so early, Dan. There are a number of things 
we ought to check up before the crowd arrives.” 

“Well, lock at the first arrival, will you, Bert? Did you ever see 
anything so clever as that?” 

“Never!” agreed Dan. “Let’s capture him and use him this 
evening.” 

' No sooner said than done. The two young fellows walked up 
cautiously behind Billy. Indeed that was easy to do for the heavy 
pile of the carpet made their tread noiseless. Before Billy was aware 
of it, he was grasped by four sturdy arms and carried into a small 
anteroom evidently designed for men to leave their hats and over- 
coats. 

‘“Where’ll we put him for safe keeping?” 

“Oh, there’s a closet right here. We'll lock him in.” 

And Billy was pushed into a small closet about four feet square, 
the door quickly closed, and the key turned in the lock. 

“Now here 1s a pretty to-do!” thought Billy. “Not a sign of a 
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until those 
_ fellows choose to call for me. What—oh, what if they forget about 
me entirely? Pu just starve to death, and then won’t Nannie be sad? 

_ Dear me suz,” as he sat down in deep despair, “this is about the most . 
hopeless situation I have ever faced.” i 
Now the truth of the matter was that Billy had wandered into the 
entrance of a very fine roller-skating rink, which had been leased for 
this particular evening to the University Club in the town. The fad i: 
of roller-skating had seized the society folk, so the club had issued 4 


window, and j 


invitations to a roller-skating party and the bids to the affair had 
asked that the guests come in costume and masked. ‘The two young 
men who had arrived so early were officers of the Club and therefore 
‘deeply concerned in the success of the evening’s entertainment. 
The invitations had read: 


“Tet every grown-up care take flight, 
And be a child for just one night, 
Come robed in childhood’s garments gay, 
And be prepared for romping play. 
P. §S.—Please bring one gift, wrapped securely and so it will not 
betray its character. Let it be the most useless thing you can buy, 


and tag it with a sentence describing it.” 


The great rink boasted an immense Christmas tree gaily decked 
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with trimmings, but bare of gifts, and over doors and windows were | 
holiday greens, while a huge Christmas bell hung from the center of 
the dome roof. Indeed it was a gay room—and gayer still in a half- 
hour when the guests began to pour in. Such screams of merriment 
when the stately Queen of Sheba in all her royal robes ventured out 
on the floor on her skates to put her mysterious gift at the foot of the 
tree. The lady was an expert skater, but for some reason—perhaps 
because she realized all in a moment what a figure she would make in 
that regal costume on skates—she lost her balance for one brief 
moment, her jeweled crown slid tipsily over on one ear, she grasped 
wildly for it—and scooted willy-nilly across the floor. Hier partner, 
dressed as Little Lord Fauntleroy in a rich velvet jacket and trousers 
and an under-blouse with real lace collar and cuffs, dashed after her, 
yellow curls flying. 

But those two were no funnier than scores of others. There was 
the baby in long white dress and embroidered bonnet with blue 
rosettes of baby ribbon at each ear; the fat little two-year-old boy in 
blue rompers, the little lassie starting to school with slate under her — 
arm and pigtails down her back; there was the boy in football togs, 
the girl in middy and knickers—surely none of these guests was 
more than twelve years old tonight! 

Just as soon as a goodly number of people were on the floor, the 
orchestra struck up some lively music and for a half-hour there was 
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of roller-skating. 


And then the two young fellows who had denne Billy Whisk- i 
ers thought it about time to begin their fun. They went to the closet, 


carefully unlocked and more carefully opened the door, and slipped 
a. noose over Billy’s head.. The fact is, Billy would have submitted to 
much more than a noose to get out of that dark hole, and he made no 
resistance at all, but walked out after them as meekly as Mary’s little 
lamb. 

“Now let’s see how they work,” said Dan, and taking Billy into 
the men’s dressing-room they proceeded to bind a skate on each of 
his hoofs. Indeed it took a great deal of perseverance, and more 
straps than perseverance. But at last all four skates were on, and 
Bert said, “Now, old fellow, see what commotion you can make out 
in that crowd for-us,” and he gave Billy a gentle push, just enough 
to set the skates in motion. | 

“Perhaps we better give him a little practise in here,’ Dan sug- 
gested, and so with one young fellow on either side of him, Billy was 
piloted around the room three or four times, to the utmost satisfaction 
of them both. For Billy proved an apt pupil. It did not take him 
many moments to understand that next to no effort on his part was 
required to keep in motion. In fact, he found it safest to keep all 
four hoofs or rather all four skates on the floor all the time, making 
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his legs stiff. He dared risk no upset with skates making his mode 


of travel so very uncertain. 


: 


Can you imagine the commotion created when he was given a 
sufficient push from the door of the dressing-room to send him 
scooting far across the rink? 

“O-o-h!” shouted one yellow-haired little girl in a berufiled blue 
dress. ‘Look at what’s coming!” and dropping the hands of her 
partner, she darted for the farther end of the rink. 

Biliy lowered his head—and found even that much motion of his 
body increased his speed. It was fun! How those folks took to 
their heels—or rather skates! Round and round the rink they flew. 
Round and round the rink went the pursuing Billy, for of course the 
two young fellows followed close behind him and now and then gave 
him a guiding push. All Billy did was to hold himself rigid. 
Faster and faster went the fleeing skaters. And now Billy began 
baaing. That added to the haste. He baaed louder. The 
skaters increased their speed. The orchestra increased the tempo of 
the music—it was a mad race. They scurried here and there—and 
then Billy disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

No one seemed te know just when he left or where he went—and 
fully half the men tried to induce their partners to think they had 
been chased by a phantom—they had merely imagined a goat was on. 
the floor, Of course you know that the two young men had steered 
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this minute were doubled up with laughter at the huge success of 
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their scheme. 

“Off with his skates! We’ll dump him in the closet and get back 
to the floor before they miss us,” said Dan, and there was a hurried 
unbuckling of straps, Billy was half dragged back to the closet, the 
door was closed, or they thought it was, and they hastened away, 
forgetting to turn the lock. Billy gave a snicker—(if goats do 
snicker, and I think they can and do) pushed open the door and 
ambled back to the scene of festivity. 

“What are they going to do now?” questioned Billy as he looked 
on the scene, for everywhere were couples, the boy ‘bending down 
and unfastening the skates of the little girl who had been his last 
partner. ‘Then, her skates hanging over his arm, he took off his own. 
All the girls walked over to one side of the rink, all the boys across to 
the other, and stood in line. At one end of the rink and facing 
down the long stretch stood two girls, each with a scooter. On the 
other side were two boys, each of them with a scooter also. 

The starter shouted, ‘“One—two—three! Go/” and all four con- 
testants were off. The girls had to go to the left of the tree which 
occupied the center of the rink; the boys to the right. The girls 
lining that side of the rink where the two girls raced set up a deafen- 
ing yell for the feminine team. The boys opposite rooted excitedly 
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_ the race. 
Now it may seem a simple matter to manage a scooter—any little 


__ boy or girl can do it, that is sure. But it is quite another matter for 
a grown-up to do it on the floor of a roller-skating rink. Those 
_ scooters were simply unmanageable. They scooted as no proper 


scooter ever does—leaving the rider far in the rear. They were 


pursued, recovered, ridden again—and left their riders sprawling 


on the smooth floor. 
There was insistent urging of “Go it, old boy! Scoot to victory!” 
by the rooting boys, and then as he lost his balance and went sliding 


along the floor, the girls would shout, “Never give up, Mary! You'll 
win yet! Rah, rah for Mary!” 


Perhaps Billy knew it would require something extraordinary for 
the boys to win, for when the fellow who was leading but who was 
yet a good hundred feet from goal lost his scooter for the fourth time, 
Billy leaped out on the floor and ran toward him. Finding his foot- 
ing uncertain, Billy stiffened his legs and slid down to the scooter, 
gave it a twirl with his horns which sent it back to the fellow who 


was on hands and knees in an effort to regain his feet. Grasping the 


scooter, he stood up, placed one big foot firmly on the footboard of 
the speed machine, held to the steering handle as for dear life and 


_ shoved off with the other foot. But by this time Billy was back of 
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and he dashed through the only door he saw—and found himself in 
the supper room. Such a feast! The long tables were groaning — 
‘under the goodies. Tempting plates, each with a delicious chicken 


salad, the daintiest of sandwiches, olives, pickles—and what was 


even better, hundreds, yes, literally hundreds of plates of ice-cream, — 
each serving in the shape of a Santa Claus in a red coat and cap. 
As you will remember, it had been hours since Billy had tasted — 
‘food. And even if this had not been true, a goat is always hungry. 
So now Billy jumped up on the table and pranced down its long 


length, eating as he went and leaving destruction in his wake. 


“Heah, you good-for-nothin’ piece!” shouted a negro waiter in 


immaculate white serving coat. ‘Git out ob dah!” but lacking a 


weapon, he ran to find a broom, and by the time he returned Billy : ; 
had reached the far end of the table. “Git, Ah say!” shouted the 
waiter, raising his broom and charging upon Billy. 

But Billy was having far too good a time filling his stomach to pay 
heed to the order. He ate on. Down the room came the waiter, 
flourishing his broom and still shouting, ‘““Git outen heah! Git, Ah 
say!” 

“Thwack!” came the broom down on Billy’s back. 
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Rnd with a wild leap Billy + was off the table, but we hee went — 
. as dishes, feast and all. He never did know just how he found. 
a _ his way out of that supper room, through the anterooms and down 


SY = the lobby. It was accomplished somehow, and first thing Billy knew 


he was once more on the street. It was now deserted, for by this 
time it was well along toward midnight and most of the villagers 


were in their cozy beds, 
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CHAPTER XII 


ALL BECAUSE OF A SNOW STORM 


L7JHEN Billy bounded out on the street, it was to face a snow 


that isn’t the kind of a snow storm we enjoy. But when the flakes are 
big and soft and fluffy like down, when they float lazily through the 


air as if trying to decide just where they want to rest, one moment _ 


deciding they wish to fall on the pavement and make a fine coasting 
place for little boys and girls, and the next thinking that it will be 
better after all to cling to a bush or tree and, softly whirling this way. 
and that, at last come to rest on a window sill. That is the sort of 
lazy snow storm into which Billy went that night. 

“Ho, ho!” Billy chuckled to himself. “Not a bit cold when snow 
~ falls like this! Of course Stubby will be delighted, but then there's 
Button—he will grumble about it. By the way, where are those two 
by this time? I’ve not given them a thought since I left them so 
unceremoniously back at the Log Cabin club-house, have I? I 
suppose they are thinking all sorts of uncomplimentary things about 
Billy Whiskers. They have every right to do so, I admit, but their 
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oe I will!” and Billy turned his steps in the direction of the club-house 
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a on the shore of the lake. 

ny It was not a great distance, and he soon turned into the driveway 
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_ entrance. He went up to the doors and used his hoof to give the 
_ “Tap! Tap, tappity, tap! Tap!” that was the secret signal of these 


three animals. Cocking his head, he listened. No stir within. 

“Tap! Tap, tappity, tap! Tap!” again. 

And then his sharp ears detected a movement inside: A soft 
_» padding—Button was coming to the door, Billy knew. 

“Meow!” the big cat called softly. 

“Tt’s I—Billy,” baaed the goat. “Can you let me in?” 

“The door is securely locked and bolted, Billy,” replied Button, 
“but there’s a cat-hole in the other double door. Near the middle. 


It’s covered with a soft piece of leather and all one needs to do is just 


Be. to push it a little and one comes through. Try it—it’s so snug in 
i here!” 

| “All right. Tl be with you in a jiffy,” answered Billy, and went 
over to the other door. 
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_a large cat-hole, it would never serve a goat, and wise Billy knew it © 
the moment he pushed against it with his nose. The leather flap 
moved easily and Billy lifted it just enough to see Button’s green 
eyes shining like glass buttons in the night. You know that is how 


he came to have the name of Button. 


“T'll pass the rest of the night out here,” said Billy. “TI really don’t 
mind being out-doors, you know.” 


“Oh, I’m really sorry, Billy,” meowed Button. “Don’t you think 


you can squeeze through somehow?” 


“T don’t think; I know I can’t,” answered Billy. “And I’m not me 


one to risk getting half-way through and stick there until some 
servant comes and finds me. No, Button, really I don’t mind the out- 
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doors at all on such a winter’s night as this. I’ll be close by when 


dawn comes.” 

“ll not rest easy about you,” insisted Button. “And if Stubby 
wasn’t such a sleepyhead, he’d say the same thing, I know.” 

“Don’t you disturb our Stubby,” warned Billy. “It’s not many 
hours until daylight. Nighty-night!” and knowing the only way to 
end. the discussion was to leave the door, Billy turned and strolled 
away. 

But quicker than one can say “Scat!” Button was out through that 
convenient cat-hole. 
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“Pll spend the night with you, Billy,” he said, ready to sacrifice 
comfort for his friend’s sake. 

“Did anyone say ‘Boo-hoo, I want my mama, I do’?” asked Billy, 
not deigning to turn his head. 

“No, of course not, Billy. And if that’s the attitude you take, I’ll 
go back to my warm cozy bed in the garage, that I willl” sniffed 
Button. 

“T really prefer that you do, Button. First place, you know you 
don’t enjoy snow like I do. Next place, Stub may waken any 
moment and be alarmed by your absence. Now I—I know you are 
both safe and sound in the garage. Besides, I know you both can 
get out of the garage any time you wish to do so. Why not be snug 
and comfy while you may? ‘There! I knew I’d find just the place 
—T ll curl up under that settle that flanks the front door to the Log 
Cabin. The one on the right-hand side. It’s sheltered from the 
storm, and I’ll be as happy there as you are in the garage. Once 
more I say nighty-night!” 

“Tf we’re not out at the first peep of dawn, baa for us, won't you, 
Billy?” asked Button as he turned. 

“That I will!” he promised. 

And it was not many minutes later that Billy Whiskers was in 
the land of dreams. In fact, he was sound asleep long before Button, 
for the cat crept close to Stubby, and listened a few minutes to be 
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assured that the little stubby-tailed dog was fast asleep ere he allowed ~ 


himself to think of sleep. Knowing no good purpose would be 


served by rousing him and telling him of the return of the chief 


member of the trio, Button sought his own place on an automobile 


rug in a corner. 

It seemed to Button he had just closed his eyes when he was roused 
by Billy’s gentle hoofing, if it may so be described, on the garage 
door, and he was surprised to find he had slept six hours or more, for 
in December sunrise does not come early, you know. 

“Button! Stubby!” baaed Billy in a low tone. “Come, let’s be 
on our way.” 

“Tmmediately!” exclaimed Stubby. 

“Instanter!” agreed Button, for these two never thought of ques- 
tioning what that particular day was to bring when Billy spoke the 
words. 

Being a little dog, Stubby squeezed through the cat-hole right 
after Button, and with a brief “Morning!” to the goat, trotted along 
at his side. 

“Where are we goingr” asked Stubby, as they turned on the street. 
“T’l] follow you anywhere—you know that, Billy W., from all the 
years that have gone, don’t you? But my bump of curiosity is swell- 
ing fast.” 

“Then you'll have a rapid recovery from that affliction,” re- 
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ai and Nannie.’ 

“Suits me/” exclaimed Button with a happy sigh. “During the 
winter I am perfectly content to stay put, and there’s no better home 

a ~ than the Watson farm.” 

a F “Hooray for Nannie!” barked Stubby. ‘“Let’s go!” and he rushed 


on ahead, frisked about, dashed back into line again, only to dart 


ahead once again. 
. 4 "You are missing a good story,” warned Button as Stubby unis 
Bi for the third time. 

Be “Eh, what?” from Stubby. 

Ee “Billy’s been telling me all that happened to him since he left 
> the club-house on that fire cart,” exclaimed Button. “It makes a 
an mighty fine tale, too.” 

i “Aw, come, Bill dear, repeat it for my sake,” wheedled Stubby, 
and he lost no time in edging close to the goat’s side to show his 
affection. 

“Really nothing much,” discounted Billy. “Though you'll be 
interested in hearing that I lunched sumptuously from a table all 
spread with goodies for a huge party. The only thing I really didn’t 
enjoy was the pickles. I had one in my mouth ere I knew it, you © 

may rest assured of that. Pickles are about the only thing 
-- T eschew—” | j 
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: Some new diet term, “that?” interrupted Stubby with a sly’ wink 
at Button. 
‘ “They wrinkle me inside,” continued Billy, ignoring Stubby alto- 


f 
f 


gether. A 
“Speaking of wrinkles,” said the incorrigible Stubby, “here’s 2 a 


new one. It makes a good story, too, Button; please listen.” 

“All ears, like the donkey,” declared Button. 

“This has to do with a new way to use a pay-station telephone; all ‘ 
economical people please listen. Mr. Johnson told it to Father and s ‘ 
Mother Watson, and so I know it really truly happened. One day | 
just before Christmas the office girl answered a telephone call, and 
the following conversation took place: ie ie 

“Please may I speak to Meester Johnson?” ibe 

“Which Mr. Johnson do you wishe” queried the girl. “Thereare 


two with our firm. Mr. George A., our president, and Mr. William | 

B., our secretary.” if 
“T vant the beeg man.” ee 
“That is Mr. George A. I amsorry, but he has gone out for lunch ~ 

and will not return until one-thirty.” q 
“And I may not speak with him, you say?” bi 
“No, he is not in the office,” and the girl hung up the receiver. 
Immediately the bell tinkled again, and taking down the receiver 

with her pleasant “Johnson & Smith’s office!” she heard the same 
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voice say, “Please, I vant my neekel back; I did not get my party!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Billy, in great enjoyment while Button merely 
humped his back and complained, “Mercy, but this snow is wet, and a 
wet snow it so much worse than rain. Let’s make time, or I’ll be in 
a tower of a temper by the time we arrive at the farm.” 

“What is that contraption coming along the street?” asked Billy. 

Long before the question was out of his mouth Button had taken 
quick refuge up atree. Billy ambled up leisurely to che queer thing. 
He marched right up to it, and itin turn came right up tohim. He 
stopped stockstill; it did not. And first thing Billy knew he was 
lifted off his feet and was being carried slowly, to be sure, but never- 
theless steadily, up an incline, half buried in a lot of snow. And 
then! Then the bottom seemed to fall out of everything, he tumbled 
down—and was completely covered with snow. He scrambled 
around for a minute or two, but quickly found that did not help 
matters one bit. He ceased pawing, for more and more snow 
tumbled on top of him. Was this to be the end of Billy Whiskers? 

You know, of course, that he had stepped into the pathway of one 
of those contrivances that work with such marvelous rapidity on the 
streets of towns and cities clearing them of the snow. 

Because he was a pure white animal, perhaps, or it may be that 
the operator was not watching his machine closely and was taking it 
for granted nothing out of the usual course could happen, Billy had 
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been carried up the incline, dumped, and was now in the huge truck 
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deeply buried beneath the snow. He was in great danger, no ques- _ | 


tion about that. 
Up rumbled an empty truck, the motor that hauled it was released, 


Sk: 


it was driven up to the loaded truck, fastened properly, and rumbled 

oft down the street. During all the time the driver was busy ex- 

changing the empty truck for the loaded one, he tocted his horn to 

keep a little spotted dog from under the wheels. The dog seemed all 

wrought up over something and barked and barked until the driver 
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rew impatient with him. He leaped down and picking up a hand- 
ul of the wet snow quickly packed a hard snowball and aimed it at 


: ia this time the truck was on its way, and the driver was not so con- 
cerned about the dog since he was not turning and backing. “AIL 
no. Bone: if you must keep up that noise, bark away,” he said, and merely 


 tooted his horn in imitation of Stubby’s quick, short barks. 


aa f 
- On they went, truck and Stubby. Through the town street, 


: \ ‘through the outskirts, and finally to the banks of the river. The 


truck was driven on a platform, some machinery inside a nearby 


At 
ay 


building set in motion and up, up, up went the truck. A certain 


} _ height being reached, the driver turned a lever which in turn dumped 
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the truck, and rolled the snow onto a steep incline and it slid right 


And of course Billy went right along with the snow. ‘The tumble 
out of the truck did not hurt him—the snow made a soft bed for him, 
_.but he objected to the swift descent, and tried his best to gain his feet. 


But it was a vain effort. He was carried down, down, down—and 


_ then that breath-taking plunge into the icy waters of the river. 
“O-o-o-oh!” he shivered—and then began to kick about and swim 

for dear life. 
I suppose this might have been his last adventure had he not put 
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forth every effort. But it never occurred to Billy to say, ‘There’ 

_ nothing to do but die,” and so he lived long years after because he did | 
strive to reach land. It was a gaspy time even for so brave an animal i 
as Billy Whiskers, but once on shore he gave a mighty shrug to free _ 
his heavy coat of water, an exultant baa to register his pleasure at 
gaining land, and he was—yes, he was almost upset by Stubby leap- 
ing upon him in mad delight. 

“Billy! Billy!” barked the little dog. a 

“That’s my name,” admitted Billy. ‘“What’s all the fuss about?” | 4 

“You come right over this way!” ordered Stubby. “There’s ma- 
chinery in that building, and there’s sure to be a fire. You need 
drying, Billy. Oh, dear,” barked the little dog, capering about, “TI 
thought you were gone forever; I did so!” | 

“Well, lead the way,” said Billy quite meekly. “I may be more 
comfortable for the trip back to town if I have a dry coat.” 

When the man in charge of the engine used for hoisting the trucks 
heard a baaing and a barking outside, he opened his door. Though 
quite amazed to see the two animals, he stepped to one side and said, 
“Come in, the pair of you! You’ve more sense than some men. The 
Creator saw tothat. Over there is plenty of heat. Now no monkey- 
shines, mark you!” 

_ And really it seemed Billy and Stubby knew it was a time for good 
behavior. ‘They made no move toward any mischief at all, but in 
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df Pie course of an hour when Billy’s heavy coat had Heed! “the 
solemnly marched. to the door, baaed and barked, and when the 

engineer opened it, quite solemnly stepped out, baaed and barked 
Re = again as if expressing their gratitude, and then trotted down the road 
‘the trucks had broken through the snow. : 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HOME AGAIN; AWAY AGAIN 


Jp] rejoiced Button’s cat heart to see Billy Whiskers and friend 
Stubby trotting down the street, for he sat crouched in the 


‘} limbs of the tree where he had taken refuge. 

“Whate” exclaimed Stubby. “You still up there, Button? Fie on 
you, timid kitty! Come down and listen to the wondrous thing Billy 
can relate now!” 

Button slid down the tree trunk, and the trio once more began their 
journey to the farm. This time it was without incident and a royal 
welcome awaited them. Every barnyard animal, every fowl was 
glad the travelers were back. Nannie rejoiced most of all, of course. 

“T had three extra mouths to feed, mother,” announced Mr. Wat- 
son that evening as he stamped the snow off his boots before stepping 
into the cozy kitchen. 

“So Billy, Stubby and Button have returned!” exclaimed his wife. 
“T wonder for how long!” 

It proved that it was for five months—five months filled with joy 
for loving Nannie. She was always contented and happy when her 
husband was home with her. 
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world put on such beautiful 
dress to greet the spring. Per- 
haps it was because the balmy 
air was heavily laden with the 
fragrance of apple and pear 
blossoms. Perhaps—well, it 
might have been any of 
twenty different things that 
caused him to grow so restless 
and ill at ease. 

“Why you can’t be content 
here on this lovely farm, I 
can’t see,” declared Nannie. 

“Don’t you know the story 
about contentment, my dear 
little wife?” asked Billy. “It 
answers your question better 
than anything I might say. 
Once, you know, the king of a great country fell ill. Days length- 


worse. At last the court physician declared there was just one 
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ened into weeks, weeks into months, and the king grew steadily 
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thing that would save his life. 


If one truly contented man could 


be found, and he would give his shirt to the king to wear, the sick 


man would that: day recover his health. So search was begun im- 


mediately—surely it would be no task to find a truly contented man! om 


“They went first to the Wealthiest Man in all the kingdom; for | 
surely it was he the doctor meant. : 
“You have all the wealth you wish?’ asked the searchers of him. 

“*Yes, in truth. Would that I had time to do something else than — 
care for all my wealth!’ grumbled the Wealthiest Man. 

“And so they did not even ask him for his shirt! 

“Ah, well, there’s Mr. Common Man. We’ll ask him,’ and they 
hurried to his house. 

“We come in the king’s name, on his business, and it is urgent. 
You have a comfortable home, loyal and loving wife, happy and 
obedient children. You are a contented man, surely, with all these 
blessings?’ 

“‘T contented?’ he answered. ‘Nay, you mistake, sirs! I strive, yet 
never am able to win the great wealth I desire.’ 

“And so they turned away once more. Into the poorer sections of 
the capital city they journeyed. Where poverty dwelt. And ina 
narrow alley they met a man whistling as if he must to let the joy in 
his heart out. True, he did not look well fed, and his shoes were 
worn through the soles, and his coat tattered. But he whistled so 
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merrily they stopped him, and said, ‘Are you happy, pray tell?’ 


“That I am, with never a care in this gay world,’ he replied, and 
resumed his rollicking tune. ; 
“(There’s not a wish of your heart unfulfilled?’ they insisted 


breathlessly. 


ee ‘Nary a wish!’ he declared. 


“Then the king asks for your shirt—oh, please let us have it,’ 


they begged. 

““Ah, and that’s a thing I cannot give. I have no shirt,’ he 
answered, 

“And the searchers returned empty-handed to the royal palace, 
knowing the king must die. 

“Contentment, my dear Nannie, is as rare as that, and ome con- 
tented person, one contented animal is about all the wide world can 
boast. You being that one contented animal, you may feel sure there 
are no more, my dear.” 


“It may be you are right, Billy, and I suppose I am growing into 


a nagging wife to try to keep you here. Go along,” she said, as she 


pushed him aside and ignored his effort to rub her nose, his way of 
kissing. ‘Go along, I say! Ill chat with the Chums, and after that 
Pll feel better, I know. Stubby always does cheer me, dear little 

dog that he is!” 
Now Billy knew it was folly to postpone their departure. The 
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ooner they left 1 the pais pies Nannie Chewen that was sae plan, her 
a less heartache for her. So that same evening, after the lights were 4 
out in the house and after the moon was bathing the countryside i in its 


silver light, Billy, Stubby and Button made the rounds of the barn- 


yard to bid all farewell. By eleven o’clock they were on the road, 


the thrill of unknown adventure making their blood run faster. ia 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GOOD FORTUNE COMES 


a bit slow, would total more miles if held over a number of 


hours than a double-quick maintained for only half an hour 
followed by an hour of walking to recover from the extra effort. 
Therefore they did not set out from the farm on a run, but at once 


SILL three travelers knew that a steady pace, though it seemed, 


fell into an easy pace which they could keep for along time. More- © 


over, they had an open road for they began their journey near mid- 


night, and there was no need to be on the continual lookout for speed- _ 


ing automobiles or lumbering trucks. That was a real advantage, 
for none knows better than animals how much time is lost because of 
the necessity to get off the paved highways to give machines the right 
of way. ; 

The sun, which is by no means lazy in May, was just flushing the 
east with rose when Billy said, “Chums, good fortune is indeed ours. 
That truck and trailer we just passed is marked on the side, 

Thomas Easton 
Long Distance Hauling 
Fond du Lac—Chicago 
fies 123 
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The driver put up there for the night. He’s just about ready to take — 


the road again for I noticed him as we passed by. Do you suppose 
we can get a rider” 

“Let’s try,” said Button, for he was the least hardy traveler of the 
three. 

“The trailer is empty—I saw that,” offered Stubby. “If we mean 
to hop on, we better do so before he starts. Right about face!” and 
he scampered back. 

The driver had evidently made his bed in the empty trailer, and 
had now gone a couple hundred yards across a meadow to a brook. 
He was bending over to wash his hands and face, and so was all un- 
conscious of what was going on back on the road. Stubby reached the 
truck far ahead of Billy and Button, who took things more leisurely, 
and from the way he hopped about, they knew things were promising. 
Of course wise Stubby never once barked to give them the glad 


‘message. That would have attracted the truck driver’s attention, and 
‘might well have been the end of their plan. 


“No wonder you hopped around,” said Billy in a low voice when 


he came up. “We can’t afford to wait one moment. In, both of 
you! I follow!” 


You see the back of the trailer had been let down, and all they had 
to do was to leap in and hide. There were heaps of blankets and old 


comforters in all states of dilapidation, which the driver used in 
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packing his loads, I suppose. Some he had used for his bed, that 2 


was clear. These the three animals did not disturb, but chose to _ 
curl up in the front of the truck, pulling the blankets carelessly over a 
themselves. 

“T think we’re safe,” decided Billy, poking his head out. ‘Now, 
not a sound until we are on the way.” 

“T trust we are headed toward Chicago rather than Fond du Lac,” 
said Button. 

“Of course we are!” declared Stubby. “We were walking toward 
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Chicago, and this truck is headed the same way. Nothing to worry 
about on that score!” 

Just then they heard the driver, and my, but weren’t they quiet as 
he came up to the trailer? He lifted the end board into place and 
fastened it with a grezt creaking of the chains which held it. Then 
a moment’s wait, a chug-chug-chugging as he started his motor— 
and they were off. | 

It was far from the luxury of the limousine to which Billy Whisk- 
ers had been accustomed in the days when he was an actor for the 
movies and traveled to and from the studios in as fine a car as any 
movie star. But whether Billy thought about it or no, he had the 
good manners not to say one word about it as they bumped along on 
hard rubber tires instead of balloon tires, with only a blanket or two 
to ease the jolting instead of springs under beautifully upholstered 
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seats. Riding was much tena than walking, and Billy knew it. He a 
‘was not one to grumble. 
i ‘Perhaps he did the same as Stubby and Barone pena he 
: promptly fell asleep in spite of the rumble and the rattle of the truck. 
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! Perhaps he did! However that may be, when near noon he felt 
i Stubby nosing him, he lifted his head from among the blankets, 
e rolled his eyes in a knowing way and said, “Yes, I too have been 
i _ wondering why we are stopping.” 

i “T thought you were sleeping, Billy,” said Stubby. 

4 aa “Huh, sleeping?” responded the goat. “D’ye think I’d risk a 
nap? One of us has to be on the alert, and I knew you and Button 
were all tired out with last night’s jaunt.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was on my last legs, as they say,” con- 
fessed Stubby. “I guess the stopping of the truck waked me. I 
grew so uneasy, I felt it wise to rouse you both. There’s Button 
stirring now.” 

“There’s nothing for us to do but await the driver’s good pleasure 
unless—” 

“Sh! Ssshhh!” warned the cautious Button. 


And not any too soon, for the driver was at the back of the trailer. 


___ But evidently he only wished to make sure all was as he had left it in 
the morning, for they soon heard his footsteps growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. t 
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It may have been fift ter, but it surely did not seem 


that long, for the trio had taken advantage of the lack of motion to © 


stretch their legs a little by walking around in the trailer, when 
Button said, “I'll wager I know what’s the cause of this delay. It’s 
noon, and the driver has stopped at some roadside house to buy his 
dinner.” 

“Tt’s really remarkable the intelligence you do show now and then, 
bright Button,” said Stubby. “You’ve hit the nail right on the 


- head.” 


“And driven it straight home,” added Billy. “And since we are 
all agreed that is the explanation of this halt, I’ll add that common- 
sense would say we'd better get back to our corner right away. It 
doesn’t take a truck driver many minutes to gulp down a dinner— 
especially when he’s in a hurry to get home. You two choose your 
places first and I’ll see that you are covered.” 

“Not at all,” said Button, “It is much more important that your 
white coat be out of sight. He wouldn’t notice the black spot I make 
against the dark blankets.” 

Button had his way, and Billy Whiskers submitted to being 
covered, though it was not very cool in the closed trailer. The pre- 
caution proved an unnecessary one, however, for the driver made no 
inspection when he returned, but climbed to his seat and in a moment 
they were under way again. Everything seemed to promise that 
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would bring them nearer the big, busy, bustling city on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. Billy knew Chicago well, because he had been 
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they would spend the entire afternoon in travel, and that every hour 


there many times, and it would not be at all difficult to find their | 


way out of it. It was not their intention to stay in a great city with 
summer coming on and, besides that, there was always the danger of 
being captured, so many city people seemed to want a goat and a dog. 
Button often remarked that there was one consolation about being 
a cat—no one seemed to want one and therefore he didn’t need to 
fear captivity. 

But to get back to the truck. Everything seemed to promise a 
long afternoon of travel after the driver returned from his dinner. 


But it was only an hour later that this was all changed in the 


twinkling of an eye or perhaps it would be better to say with the ap- 


plication of the brakes. At any rate, they came to a sudden stop 
and as soon as the motor was silent, Billy, Button and Stubby knew 
that something, unusual was going on. A band was playing a lively 
march—The Stars and Stripes Forever. Now if you can listen to a 
band play this stirring air and keep your feet still, you are far 
different from Billy Whiskers. It just set his blood leaping—and 


without thinking of consequences, he was up, he gave a bound the 


length of that trailer, the back of it felt his mighty butt, there was a 


crashing of splintering wood, and he was out on the streets of a town. 
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_ selves in a mob of people, all out for a holiday. 
The truck driver had evidently known of the celebration, for it had 


been heralded in the newspapers far and wide, and hundreds and 
_ thousands of people from neighboring towns and cities had flocked 
into this little bustling city to help celebrate the opening of a mile- 

long viaduct that was to prove such a blessing to traffic. It spanned 
a deep valley and saved going down one steep hill and climbing 
another for all those who drove into or out of the city by the 
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CHAPTER XV 
A WHOLE CITY CELEBRATES 


=] far as Billy Whiskers could see down the wide main street 
oN of the city, there were myriads of waving flags. Every 
2224) building was decorated and the big bridge was the gayest 
spot of all. It was to be lighted at night by two rows of electric 
lights—a “white way.” Between the iron posts along the roadway 
wires had been stretched from which floated hundreds and hundreds 
of pennants. As yet the bridge was closed to traffic and would be 
until the mayor let down the great barriers to permit the parade to 


pass across. 

The townspeople were gathering to witness this spectacle, for they 
had been promised something unusual. The band that brought Billy 
Whiskers’ release from the trailer was but one of a dozen or more 
that were coming into the streets set aside for the formation of the 
monster parade. They were doing the usual marching and counter- 
marching in order to fall into their proper positions in the line of 
parade. 

“The traffic cops will have a fine time keeping these crowds in 
| order,” remarked Billy to the Chums as they pushed their way to 
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“See, the moment they pass by, the folks press out into tl | 
street again. When another cop rides vp on his motorcycle, they , 
crowd back to the curb, and then surge out three or four feet once , 
more. Everyone wants to be in the front row.” 

“Well, we do too, don’t wer” asked Stubby. 

“But we aren’t five or six feet tall,” said Button. 

“Qh, look there—over there,” chuckled Billy. “See that woman 
in black? Yes, the one talking to the motor cop. She won’t budge 
an inch. He’s insisting she step back to the curb line, but she keeps 
talking to him, telling him he’s needed on this side of the street. 
There, he’s leaving, and she’s gained her point. Hooray for the 
lady!” 

‘Don’t shout too soon,” Stubby said. “He’s turned his motorcycle 
as if he intended to cross the street, but he’s going to stay right there 
until the stubborn lady must move to escape the unpleasant smudge 
from his motorcycle. He’s throwing a regular smoke screen right 
into her face!” 

‘The woman reached out with her umbrella, bending over as far as 
ever she could so as not to relinquish her position on the street, and 
touched the motor cop on the shoulder, shouting lustily, “Here, 
Mister Cop, move on or shut off your engine! I'll have you arrested, 
that I will, as a public nuisance!” 

But the traffic policeman was oblivious to both her prodding and 
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threats: ‘Finally the woman. turned and fled, her anger being 


shown by the emphatic way in which she put her feet down on the ‘ 
pavement as she ambled off. ae 


Billy, Button and Stubby had been so interested in this they had 


failed to notice two people strolling up the middle of the street. One 


was a man no less than seven feet tall. He was dressed in a pair of 


blue overalls, a coat that once had been black, but had faded into a 


streaked green, a broad-brimmed straw hat with some hay drawn 


through the red cotton band, and heavy boots into which the overalls 
had been stuffed at the knee. In one hand he carried a huge cotton 


umbrella with a crooked handle, in the other a carpet bag of the style 


of fifty or more years ago. His wife trotted by his side, clinging to 


his umbrella. She was as short as he was tall, really not over four 


feet and a half, and as round and rolypoly as she was short. She 


wore full skirts and a good many of them, a bonnet with bright blue 


ribbons tied under her chin, and a gay shoulder shawl. 


“Silas!” she screamed in fright. ‘“O Silas, don’t!” as her husband 


walked up to the motorcycle. 


She pulled the tall old fellow back as best she could, while the 


throngs whooped with delight at the odd picture they made. The 


traffic policeman tooted his siren horn three times in quick succession 


and Silas jumped—jumped like a grasshopper. 


“T.aws sakes, Mandy, what is it, anyhow?r” he shouted, and not 
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daring to take his eyes off 
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the motorcycle, he reached 
out his long, lank arms to 
recover the green umbrella 
and the carpet bag which he 
had dropped. 

Helpful Mandy gathered 
both of them up and carried 
them back to her husband, 
and the pair ambled on up 
the street. 

Pausing in front of one of 
the highest office buildings 
the city boasted, Silas 
waved his umbrella fran- 
tically in a wild effort to 
attract the attention of 
someone he saw at a third 
story window. 

“Hey there!” he shouted. 
“No, not you! The feller in the next winder—it’s him I want!” 

At last the proper man leaned far out, put his right hand behind 
his ear the better to catch the farmer’s message, and called down, 
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“What do you want?” in a lusty voice that carried far. 


“Yer pap’s been looking fer you ever sence you ran away. You'd © 


better make tracks fer the farm!” 
“Now, ‘Silas, that isn’t Tommy Walker at all,” declared Mandy, 
tugging at Silas’ sleeve, but her words were drowned in the laughter 


of the crowd caused by the way the man in the office window blushed ~ 


red as a turkey gobbler’s wattles. 

Of course Silas moved on up the street after this sally, and by this 
time the crowds accepted the couple as part of the day’s sport, and 
from here and there came greetings of: 

“Hi, there, Uncle Silas, how’s the old cow?” 

“Hold her, hold her, Silas!” 

“Pretty near chore time, ain’t it, grandpap?” to all of which Silas 
had ready answers. Mandy kept urging him to choose a place 
among the waiting throngs, but Silas insisted there would be some 
better place farther on. The fat little woman trudged on by his side 
until she spied Billy Whiskers. 

“Husband! Look! Oh, land sakes alive!” she shouted, throwing 
both hands high in the air, and then lifting her full skirt over her 
eyes to shut out the dreaded sight. 

Silas heeded his wife’s cry not a moment too soon. He turned 
leisurely around—and there came an enormous white goat straight at 
him, his magnificent head lowered. ‘There was not the least doubt of 
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nia intentions. ‘They had been understood by the multitude that : 


lined the street, then by Mandy and now by Silas. 
“Who’s afeard of a beast like that?” he shouted, waving aloft his 


_ -mumbrelia. 


“Tam! Oh, Silas, he’l! kill us sure as sure!” shouted Mandy. 

“Hey there, git out o’ here!” and Silas waved the carpet bag too. 

Mandy just hopped up and down in her excitement—and Billy 
charged on. 

The carpet bag was making its second circle. Down it came, 
gaining speed. Poor Billy took the blow like a hero. It knocked 
the breath out of him for a brief moment. Receiving instead of 
giving the blow was a real surprise. The big goat gave a gasp,’ 
regained his breath and his poise at the same moment, and leaped to 
the fray. He gave one loud baa and Silas was butted several feet 
down the pavement. He doubled up like a jack-knife. Hat, um- 
brella,, carpet bag, each flew in a different direction. And Billy 
dashed back among the people, knowing safety for him lay there. 

Poor Mandy ran to her husband’s aid. 

“Silas, O Silas, please speak to me!” she pleaded. “Are you dead?” 

A number of people rushed to his aid, too, thinking the goat really 
might have hurt him, but their concern was quickly turned to mirth 
as the lank, loosely-jointed figure leisurely rose, brushed his overalls, 
put on his big straw hat that Mandy offered and said in a drawling 
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voice, “Daid? I sh’d say not! And not hurt, neither—cept my 
_ pride. ‘That’s had a compound fracture. It’s busted, itis! Itllgo 
in splints fer quite a spell, Mandy! Come long, wife! We'll take 


seats on this grandstand,” and he led her over to the reviewing stand 


that had been erected for the use of the city’s officials. | bo 
“Sorry, sir,” said a smart-looking officer in a natty uniform and. i 

| leather puttees. “This is reserved for the mayor and such folks,” aa 
and he threw out an arm to bar their way. a 
“Ehe What d’ye say now?” questioned Silas, leaning down from i 
his great height. 4 


So the officer repeated his words, this time in a slightly louder tone. 
“T’m sorry ter trouble ye, but I’m slightly hard o’ hearing. Mandy, % 
what did the feller say?” | 
At which Mandy fairly shouted the message up toher tall husband. | 
“Dew tell!” he exclaimed. ‘Wall now, seems I recollect havin’ 
tickets fer some such place,” and he fumbled first in one pocket and 
then in another, turning each inside out in an endeavor to locate his 2 
missing tickets. Oats and corn tumbled out as he did so, to the : 
further amusement of the crowd. Finally he produced two green 
tickets, bowed to the officer, who stared in amazement, then smiled 
broadly, bowed in his turn, and said blandly, “I beg your pardon, sir! 
I certainly never guessed!” and escorted them to their seats. 


The crowds hooted and halloed in intense enjoyment, and specula- 
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tion was rife as to who the couple that had played such a joke or 
the whole town might prove to be. From that day to this no one ~ 
_has ever guessed that it was the chief of the fire department and his 
daughter, just home from college for her summer vacation, who 


made all the fun. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER XVI a 
THE BIG PARADE oer 


HE comical couple had just been ushered to their seats when i, 


ea 


carried three passengers: a man with flaming red hair at the wheel, 


the attention of the people was quickly directed from them : 


to an automobile that came careening down the street. It “ 


short and fat and Irish; a clown in a white suit with huge red polka 
dots and wide scarlet ruffles at throat and wrists; and in the back seat 
holding a tiny sunshade over her—for the auto boasted no top of any 
kind—a woman weighing fully three hundred pounds, dressed in a 
blue calico Mother Hubbard. — 

The Irishman driving the auto continually tooted a horn-—that is, 
he gave most of his attention to punching an enormous rubber bulb 
to give warning of the auto’s approach. He punched and punched 
but instead of it tooting a horn, it rang a big bell that was mounted 
above the radiator. Suddenly the auto turned half-way round, the 
fat woman in the rear gave a lurch—and the auto tipped back until 
the body scraped along the pavement. With a mighty heave of all 
three riders the auto righted itself and after a frantic ringing of the 
bell by the driver went on its way. The crowd went wild with de- 
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_ throng’s appreciation of their skill in retaining their places. { 


light, and the Shite riders bowed in humble acknowle 
; The machine had gone another hundred yards when the fat woman 

- stood up to wave to someone she knew along the street—and when she 

sat down she did it with such energy that the auto tipped as before. 

A _ (This time she went rolling right over. Up flew her Mother 

‘ Hubbard, showing her great legs clad in brilliant blue stockings with 

___wide stripes in all colors of the rainbow. Perhaps she would have 

in rescued her ridiculous sunshade if Billy Whiskers had not again — 
: appeared on the scene. When he had witnessed the first upset of the 

3 auto, he had been reminded of his old-circus days, and when this 

opportunity came, he rushed into the street and butted the fat woman 

until she began to roll the other way. As the auto had remained 

} tipped up, he rolled her right back into the tonneau and leaped in 

after her. ‘The two men in front now gave the impetus that was 

needed to right the trick car—for you know by this time that such it 
was—and they went merrily on their way. 

‘The fat woman was not a bit hurt, which may have been because 
she was heavily padded, I am not sure. At any rate, she was again 
serenely enjoying the pleasant ride, bowing to the right and left. 
And Billy was sitting there beside her, serenely bowing to the right 
and left, too. If the people had enjoyed the thing before, they went 


quite wild about it now. 
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suddenly Button strolled across the street just ahead of the auto. The 


he 


somebody, anybody 
to shoo the kitty 
back, begged them 
too Up re vient “that 
black thing from 
crossing their path. 
The crowds took it 
all as a joke—and 
Button went on her 
way unmolested. But 
the clown threw his 
arms around the 
Irishman, and _ be- 
seeched him not to 
go on. The argu-* 
ment between the 


two waxed hotter 

and hotter. Finally the fat woman entered into it, and I can’t say 

how it would all have ended had not three horsemen come riding 

down the street just then, to clear it for the parade. The clown 
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jumped back into the auto, the Irishman quickly turned his trick car 
around and they tooted down the street just in front of the prancing 
horses, whose riders did their best to keep them abreast. 

And so it never, has been settled to this day whether or no Button, 
the black cat, would have brought good or bad luck to the four 
passengers in the trick automobile—the Irishman, the clown, the fat 
woman and Billy Whiskers. Though Billy Whiskers declares 
Button never brought him anything but the best of luck. 

That trick automobile served Billy Whiskers a trick, for it sped 
down the main street of the little city, carrying him away from both 
Button and Stubby. Billy was enjoying himself immensely, for he 
was not of a retiring nature, and being in the limelight never did 
bother him a bit. He was having such sport riding in that back seat 
beside the fat woman that they had traveled a full mile before he 
thought about being separated from the Chums. 

“Mercy!” he thought. “This won’t ever do! With so many 
thousands of people on the streets, I never will be able to find those 
two!” 

Impetuous Billy leaped out of the moving car without ever look- 
ing to see where be would land. And what do you think happened? 
A peddlar of toy balloons was passing, and Billy leaped right into 
the midst of the big bunch of them. Of course a great number 
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exploded, and the rest of them floated high into the air for the strings , 


, 


_ by which the man held them were broken. Children ran from their 


parents to chase the bright-colored balls, and the fathers and mothers 
followed, knowing the boys and girls were courting danger for they — : 
could hear the tum, tum, tum-te-tum of the drums that announced the } 
coming of the parade. 

Before the peddlar recovered from his surprise, Billy was off, and 
of course his escape from the trick automobile caused no flurry with 
its three passengers. He had not been invited to ride in the first 
place, you remember! 

Billy looked about for some place where he could stand to view the 
parade, and wearing a wise expression walked over to the big iron 
fountain that had been erected twenty-five years before, to give horses 
a place to drink, but which was growing to be more useless with every 
passing year, since automobiles are taking the place of all horse- 
drawn vehicles. But today Billy was grateful enough for this foun- 
tain, and he leaped up into the broad, shallow basin, faced the coming 
parade, and lifted his fore feet up on the dragon’s head, from which 
water used to flow in the old days. It made a fine resting place for 
Billy, and he gave a little baa of intense satisfaction at the good 
fortune which had. brought him to this spot. 

Owing to the fact that this town festival was to celebrate the open- 
ing of a fine viaduct, the parade was largely made up of splendid 
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bats Hee cling the progress in modes of travel since he settlement 


of the country. Ox teams wearing the heavy wooden yokes, the 


_ ornate carriages of colonial days, the prairie schooners with the mule 


‘teams, the stage coach, the first style of locomotive with its over- 


grown smokestack and tiny wheels, the city herdick, and then the 


_horse-car, and following this the little “cheese-box”, the forerunner 
of the modern electric trolley car. The stylish tally-ho with its 
_ bob-tailed horses, the smart dog-cart and the comfortable family 


phaeton. And then the first “horseless carriage.” Billy watched 
them all go by—he had never before seen such a spectacle. Of course 
he did not know much about any of them and he was all eyes, as they 


say. ‘There was even the Indian pony, a fine-looking Indian brave 


who carried merely a willow switch in his hand walking beside the 


pony. On the few rough boards the pony dragged after him 
squatted the brave’s young squaw with a little papoose strapped to 
her back, both of them undisturbed by the continual jolting. 

Next came quite the most pretentious thing in the entire parade: 
the canal boat. For this city owed its very existence to the fact that 
it had been a trading post on a canal fifty or sixty years ago. One 
of the old canal boats had been restored, and had been mounted on 
trucks. It was being “towed” through the streets, and carried its 
full capacity of passengers, too, all in costumes of fifty years ago. 
Indeed, the man who had been captain of the boat, now eighty years 
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old but still hale and hearty, was playing the part of captain on this 
occasion. On the benches on the deck sat the leading society folk of 
the little city, dressed in the heavy silks and brocaded satins they had 
brought out from their grandmothers’ trunks. ‘There were hoop 


skirts and bustles, beflowered bonnets and long silk mitts. There 


were tight broadcloth trousers, black cravats almost covering the _ 


stiff white linen collars and tied in flaunting bows, Prince Albert 
coats, and shiny stovepipe hats. And mustaches and sideburns and 
full beards! 

This was far too much for Billy’s curiosity; he felt he must explore 
that queer boat, and as the deck was higher than where he stood, he 
chose to enter by one of the cabin windows. ‘They were all open to 
admit the balmy air of that pleasant May day, so why not? He 
leaped—and was inside. Goodness! ‘The cabin was full of people 
too! Such a commotion! What was it all about, anyway? For 
women screamed, scrambled up on chairs, on tables—anywhere! 
And the men were just about as busy seeking places of safety. Billy 
ambled up the little stairs that led to the deck. Much pleasanter 
here! Queer that now he was up above, all the shrieks had subsided 
below deck and the folks on the deck benches were in a frenzy, 
thought Billy. He strolled the length of the boat without offering to 
do anyone harm and in turn no one attempted to stay his progress. 


He went to the bow of the boat where a husky young fellow manipu- 
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the narrow canal. 

R When the rudder boy saw Billy, 1 he beckoned the goat to come 
; nearer, held out the popcorn ball he was eating as an added induce- 
ment, and when Billy went up to claim the dainty—Billy regarded 
popcorn balls as a real delicacy—first thing Billy knew he had been 


ee pe 


tossed overboard. 
“I’d rather land on a brick pavement than in a canal lock, if I 


must take my choice,” thought Billy, and came down on his four feet 


y im good form, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FUN IN THE BARREL 


TO use of beginning my search for Button and Stubby until _ 


S aN this mob begins to disperse,” thought Billy, “and I’ve seen 
(S4e5) enough of the parade to satisfy me. I’m not very fond of 
crowds, so I believe I’ll just step in here and investigate what makes 


this the ‘Crazy House’ as the sign over the entrance says it is.” 


It did not look much different from the ordinary moving-picture Be 


theatre—the same little glass cage in the center where sat a good- 
looking young woman selling the tickets. Billy disregarded her, of 
course, and trotted in through the swinging doors by the side of a 
young man and woman who were far too much interested in one an- 
other to notice him. Down a darkened passageway thickly carpeted, 
and Billy easily escaped the notice of the ticket-taker—he had had 
experience and knew just how to do it. 

He stepped into a good-sized room—and from the sounds the few 
folks in it were making, the Crazy House was rightly named! ‘The 
center of the room was fenced off with a railing four feet high. 
There was one gate through which to go into this center place and 
another by which to leave. Billy walked up to the fence to discover 
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his fore feet up to the railing to see over better. 


“Ouch!” he baaed in quick resentment and down came his feet. 

“Ah, ha, old fellow, you will, will your I thought I would too!” 
laughed a man near by. “That little charge of electricity in the 
fence shocks a good many people in the course of a month!” 

Immediately Billy was down, he wished to be up and peering over 
again, and so he tried it once more. But again a thousand million 
needles! Billy decided if he couldn’t look over, he would go in, and 
trotted around to the entrance gate. 

No guard was on duty. All one had to do, having paid his ad- 
mission at the door to the Crazy House, was to enjoy all it had to 
offer. Billy stood quietly by until two men stepped inside the fence 
by slipping the bolt that fastened the gate. Billy watched them and 


immediately followed suit. That was easy to manage—a flirt of his 


head, and the bolt shot back. A gentle push and the gate opened. 
Billy stepped in—and down. That was his first surprise. He was 
standing on something—or was it nothing? It was something, but 
what? It toppled him this way and that. He was on his head one 
moment, on his right side the next, rolling over on his left the next. 
He was carried forward and sidewise and up at the same time. Yes, 
now he had regained his feet—no, a mistake, he was on his haunches. 
First moment he was surprised, the next angry at his helplessness, the 
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third ie was chuckling at his success in reaching te gate that led out 


of this no-sense-at-all contrivance. 


“Enough of that!” Billy decided and stepped through the ani 
door he saw—into a long passageway. It looked like a huge pipe- _ 


line. It was circular and no less than twelve feet in diameter. me 


Other folks were walking through, too—at least they were trying. 


For this was what was called the “Barrel” and it seemed it ought to 


be an easy thing to go through it. But try it and it was found another 
matter, for the round sides of the passage revolved, you see. 

Billy started through as he would walk down any hall. But the 
next moment he was off his feet. He picked himself up—and fell to 
the right again. 

“Ahal” thought he. “They all fall to the right, I see!” For half- 
way to the end of the Barrel were three high school Lassies, and their 
laughter as they tumbled caught Billy’s attention, even as he was 
rolling. “I'll brace myself the other way and see what happens.” 

On his feet again, throwing his weight to the left. He took three 
steps—and was over for the third time. 

“Tm walking too slowly,” he decided, and jumping up made 
double-quick time. A little farther, but again down he went. The 
trio of girls were now in gales of laughter for they had given up try- 
ing to walk and taking hold of hands sat down and let the rolling of 
the Barrel carry them where it would. Made of bamboo, it was as 
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sinodth as glass, and they were enjoying the trip, feeling sure that by 
hunching to the right they would eventually reach the end of the 
4 . Barrel without walking at 
all. 

“Who'll ride the Billy 
goat?” cried one of the 
girls, spying Billy for the 
first time. 

“Ho, he’ll never over- 
take us!” boasted the sec- 
ond. “Goats have big ap- 
petites but little sense, you 
know.” 

“That’s your estimate of 
goats, is ite” thought Billy 
as he heard her. “We'll 
see how long you think so, 
my dear,” and Billy began 
running at topmost speed, 
taking what would ordi- 
narily be a crosswise course. 
(his counteracted to a great 
extent the round-and-round 
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not attempt to regain their feet, but merely to scramble to a sitting 


posture. Two of them succeeded, clasped hands and then tried 


to “skid,” as they termed it, over to their companion. She happened 
to be the one who had made the uncomplimentary remark about the 
intelligence of goats, and so Billy thought it was just retribution for 
her to receive a second shove. He gave it to her and sent her scoot- 
ing. ‘The other two bent forward as one does to gain speed when on 
a roller-coaster, and went after her, round and round the Barrel. 
Such shrieks of laughter! And by much weaving of their lithe 
young bodies to and fro, they overtook her, threw their arms around 
her, and at last formed in line again, clinging to one another’s hands. 
Billy of course was not in advance of them. He had learned also as 
time went on, and stiffening his courage, he fairly pranced through 
the remainder of the Barrel, and with an exultant “Baa! Baa! dashed 
through the door at the end. 
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the Barrel and it was no time at all until Billy had 
; overtaken the girls. Lowering his head, he shoved them on their 


CHAPTER XVIII " 
TWO WISE BIRDS Tae 


Py |LLLY had seen quite enough of the Crazy House, and he 
chose to hurry out through a door which had a red light 


over it. He had learned long ago that all such doors 
are sure to open out of a building, and now he pushed this one. It es 
swung outward and he was standing in a narrow back alley. My 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “Now I’ll begin to look for the Chums, a 
and soon we will be on our way again.” 

He ran to the end of that block, paused before he ventured to cross 
the street and so gain the alley again. Another block of alley travel; 
again same caution, and he found there was less traffic on that cross 
street than on the last one. ‘Another block or two and T’ll be cutof 
the congested district, I think,” and he trotted on at a good pace. 

“T’ll follow this street,” he decided as he reached it, and made the 
turn. © 

Half a block brought him to the intersection of two streets, of 
course, and there was a heavy traffic jam there. Billy could not 
quite understand the reason until he discovered that there was no 
traffic officer to turn the signal that stood in the center. But not- 
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mobiles were waiting for a command ere they made the crossing. 


Then Billy heard a screeching voice. 


“Not so fast! Go slow! Stop!” came the order. 

Billy looked in vain but could discover no one issuing the instruc- 
tions. He decided he had not heard the words at all, and that really 
he could take the place of the officer who must have been relieved of 
this post to serve in the business district during the hours of the 
parade. So he walked to the center of the crossing, stepped upon 
the little wooden platform, lifted himself to his hind feet, and quickly 
turned the signal. The cars going north and south honked in appre- 
ciation of their release and swiftly moved across. 

Then Billy had the surprise of his life. For just as he was think- 
ing, “About time to turn the sign,” there came a shrill whistle, really 
not so very much different from those used by the traffic men them- 
selves. Quick to take advantage of it, though puzzled, Billy turned 
the sign, and the cars going east and west began to move. In three 
minutes, almost to the very second, the whistle sounded again, Billy 
turned the signal, and traffic began to flow the other way across the 
intersection. 

One driver tried to swing around the corner onto the cross street, 
which was against the rules of that particular town, when he was 
called to order by the shrill reprimand, “Here, don’t try that again!” 
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withstanding the absence of the officer, it seemed that all the auto- 


HE NEARLY LOST HIS BALANCE WHEN HE DISCOVERED A BIG GREEN 
PARROT IN ONE CAGE AND IN ANOTHER A WISE LOOKING BIRD. 


(See Page 156) 
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‘Billy was waiting for a chance to locate that voice, and goodness! 
he nearly lost his balance when he discovered a big green parrot in 


_a fine cage in a pet shop that had an open front. And close beside 
the parrot, in another cage, was a wise looking bird with a white 


necktie—an owl, of course. 
They had been inmates of the pet shop long enough to have grown 


very familiar indeed with the work of the traffic man at that corner, 


and when they had noticed the tie-up due to his absence, they took it 
upon themselves to clear the streets by issuing the orders just about 
as he did. Perhaps, too, the proprietor of the shop had a little to do 
with it, for in recounting the story to the traffic policeman next day, 
the man said, “Pretty smart birds, eh?” 

But the traffic man winked an eye and said, “And pretty smart 
owner of the birds!” 

In spite of the training Billy had received during the time he 
traveled with the circus, standing on his hind legs quickly tired him, 
and as soon as there was a let-up in the number of cars passing the 
corner, he dropped to his four feet and hurried on. 


“That will make a prime story to tell—why, there the rascals are 


this very minute!” he exclaimed. 


He hurried over to join the little crowd of people who had 
gathered to see or to listen to something, though Billy could not tell 
what. Stubby and Button were nosing around the edge of the group, 
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and Billy was at their very et ere they had any de of his piers ‘ 


“Billy, Billy!” exclaimed Button, and 


“Billy, old fellow!” added Stubby, both animals showing their de- _ 


light at the encounter. 

“What's here,” asked Billy, “Something exciting?” 

“Not very, but something unusual,” answered Button. 

“A street musician,” sniffed Stubby. “That’s all.” 

“A street musician, perhaps,” agreed Button, “but that’s not all. 
Come, Billy, work your way in closer, and you’ll be surprised at what 
you see.” 

The three wormed their way through the little crowd, the uneasy 
shifting of the idlers making that easy. And what do you think they 
sawre A very ordinary man, so far as appearance went, but he had 
some sort of magic in his fingers, for there he sat on a camp stool, and 
held a common saw with one hand. Bending it to suit his fancy, he 
drew a violin bow across the smooth edge of the blade, and sweet, 
weird music charmed the listeners. 

Button was delighted to see Billy edge nearer and nearer in his 
enjoyment, for he did love music of any kind, and most of all a violin. 
This was enough like it to hold Billy’s attention. Coming to the last 
notes of Old Black Joe, the player modulated into the opening bars 
of Home, Sweet Home, and sang the tender words to his own 
accompaniment. ‘That was far too much for Billy Whiskers, for it 
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brought visions of his dear Nannie and the old ae from which he 
had chosen to roam. Turning to Stubby:and Button, he merely 
looked his wish to depart, and they followed him—right into the 
greatest adventure of their lives, the story of which you must read in 
the next book about Billy Whiskers. 
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